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PREFACE. 


THE  following  sketch  of  this  celebrated  Order 
is  drawn  from  original  and  authentic  sources. 
Wherever  it  was  practicable,  the  Jesuits  have 
been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  arid  to 
delineate  their  own  portrait.  When  such  self- 
evidence  could  not  be  obtained,  we  have  relied 
on  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  Romish 
church.  On  very  few  occasions  we  have  de 
pended  on  the  testimonies  of  Protestants — not 
that  we  have  supposed  them  capable  of  delibe 
rate  misrepresentation,  but  because  such  evi 
dence  might  by  some  be  regarded  as  liable  to 
suspicion,  since  the  most  impartial  minds  may 
be  tinged  with  early  prepossessions. 

The  Jesuits  are  now   actively   engaged   in 
disseminating    the    poison    of    Romish    error 
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throughout  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies. 
May  this  little  work,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
made  useful,  in  aiding  to  awaken  our  country 
men  to  a  perception  of  the  fatal  effects  which 
this  Order  has  produced  in  the  religion,  the 
morals,  and  the  liberties  of  every  community  in 
which  it  has  obtained  a  settlement ! 


THE    JESUITS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction— Wycliffe  — Huss—  Jerome  of  Prague— Immo 
rality  of  the  popes — Luther — Ignatius  Loyola,  his  birth, 
military  exploits,  conversion,  miracles,  early  travels — 
Spain— Paris— Home— Reflections. 

THE  restoration  of  learning  was  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  invention  of  printing- 
its  morning -star.  The  long  night  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  had  well  nigh  lasted  a  thousand 
years,  (A.  D.  500 — 1450,)  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  when  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  awoke  men  from  their  dreamy  slumbers, 
and  preached  the  gospel  of  light  and  liberty  to 
the  astonished  world. 

The  means  which  Heaven  employed  for 
accomplishing  this  wondrous  change,  were  the 
same  as  those  which  we  so  often  behold  under 
the  reign  of  Providence.  It  was  the  Divine 
power  of  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  of 
compelling  vice  and  wickedness  to  conduce  to 
religious  and  moral  improvement.  The  long- 
continued  schisms  and  atrocities  of  the  Romish 
pontiffs  had  broken  down  the  superstitious 
veneration  of  the  church.  It  was  the  crimes  of 
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Alexander  vi.,  of  Borgia,  of  Julius  II.,  which 
destroyed  the  belief  of  papal  infallibility. 
Even  their  poets  were  obliged  to  pronounce 
their  condemnation.  Dante  depicts  pope  Anas- 
tasius  as  sunk  in  the  infernal  abyss,  under  the 
weight  of  the  crimes  of  the  church,  and  polluted 
with  filth  and  mire.  In  hell,  he  found  Ni 
cholas  HI.,  planted  with  his  heels  upwards, 
waiting  till  Boniface  vnr.  arrives,  who  is  to 
take  his  place,  to  be  relieved  in  his  turn  by 
Clement  v.,  a  lawless  shepherd.  The  milder 
spirit  of  Petrarch  is  roused  by  Romish  de 
pravity  to  a  higher  pitch  of  indignation.  In 
one  of  his  sonnets,  he  compares  the  papal  court 
to  Babylon.  To  him,  Koine  is  a  fountain  of 
grief,  the  dwelling-place  of  wrath,  the  school 
of  error,  and  the  temple  of  unbelief.  lie  pours 
forth,  with  wrathful  energy,  every  epithet  of 
disgrace  against  the  unblushing  thing  of  ini 
quity.*  It  was  thus  also  that  Chaucer,  in  our 
own  country,  depicted  the  reigning  licentious 
ness  of  monks  and  friars. 

At  length, the  Council  of  Constance  (A. D.  1414) 
was  assembled  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  and 
other  European  princes,  to  attempt  a  reform  of 
these  ecclesiastical  abuses.  They  came  to  a 
decision,  which  they  could  not  well  avoid,  that 
the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  its  members, 
required  to  be  purified.  But  how  little  they 
meant  by  this  formal  declaration,  was  apparent 
when  they  violated  the  safe-conduct  of  Huss. 
On  his  arrival,  IIuss  was  accused  of  heresy, 

*  Steinmetz's  History  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13, 
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and  cast  into  prison.  Sigismund,  ashamed  of 
this  treachery,  demanded  that  IIuss  should  be 
brought  before  the  council.  lie  was  at  once 
informed,  that  nothing  short  of  a  full  recantation 
of  his  opinions  concerning  transubstantiation 
could  restore  him  to  liberty.  Huss,  on  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  demand,  was  sent  back  to 
prison.  On  July  6,  1415,  he  was  again  brought 
before  the  council,  was  condemned  for  heresy, 
and  ordered  to  be  burned.  His  martyrdom 
followed  the  next  day,  with  circumstances  of 
great  superstition  and  cruelty,  and  his  ashes 
were  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  His  companion, 
Jerome,  shared  the  same  fate  the  ensuing 
year. 

Though  by  this  nefarious  artifice,  which  may 
well  be  denominated  the  Prelude  to  Jesuitism, 
these  Bohemian  reformers  were  destroyed,  their 
opinions  spread  rapidly  in  every  direction. 
Nothing  was  now  wanted  but  some  powerful 
and  expeditious  method  of  diffusing  these  opi 
nions  amongst  the  populace,  to  enable  them 
successfully  to  encounter  the  Romish  church. 
This  method  was  supplied  by  the  invention  of 
printing.  In  1450,  Fust  is  supposed  to  have 
printed  the  first  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
Bible :  the  printing  of  that  Bible  was  the  signal 
of  a  universal  change. 

But  nothing  contributed  more  effectually  to 
impair  the  character  of  the  Romish  church 
than  the  infamous  pontificates  of  Alexander  vr. 
and  Julius  IT.  The  first  of  these  monsters  died  in 
1503,  and  the  other  in  1512.  To  these  succeeded 
A  2 
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Leo  x.,  of  the  family  of  Medici,  who,  though  of  a 
milder  disposition,  was  equally  indifferent  about 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of 
real  piety.     His  court  was  the  centre  of  men  of 
taste  and  learning,  but  so  little  was  Christianity 
esteemed  and  valued,  that  you  might  suppose  you 
had  been  living  at  the  court  of  the  pagan,  Caesar 
Augustus.     Everything    which    is    sacred    or 
Scriptural   there    received    some    pagan   title. 
God  the  Father,  was  saluted  Jupiter ;  God  the 
Son,   as   Mercury   or   Apollo ;    and  the  virgin 
Mary,  as  Diana,  or  the  goddess  of  Lauretto.* 
Leo  ascribes  his  arrival  at  the  popedom  "  to 
the  favour  of  the  immortal  gods."     The  Latin 
poetry  of  cardinal  Bembo  is  full  of  this  pagan 
mythology,  and  is  chargeable  with  the  grossest 
obscenity.     Such  was  the  state  of  Rome,  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  when  Tetzel,  the  Domi 
nican    friar,   was  commissioned  to  preach  the 
sale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony.     He  executed 
this  commission  with  such  extravagance,  as  to 
provoke  the  attack    of  Luther.     The  conflict 
then  began  to  rage  in  all  its  fury.     In  1520, 
Leo  issued  his  damnatory  bull  of  excommuni 
cation  against  Luther,  delivering  him  over  to 
the  devil,  requiring  the  secular  princes  to  seize 
him,  and  condemning  his  books  to  be  burned. 
Luther,  on  his  part,  raised  a  huge  pile  of  wood 
near  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  and  hurling  the 
decretals,  the  bull,  and  the  Canon  law  into  the 
flames,  he  defied  the  terrors  of  the  papacy. 
Princes,  nobles,  and  the  people  were  on  the 
•  See  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 
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side  of  the  Eeformer.  Even  Dr.  Lingard,  the 
popish  historian,  admits,  "that  the  minds  of 
men  had  of  late  years  been  embittered  by  fre 
quent,  but  useless,  complaints  of  the  expedients 
devised  by  the  papal  court  to  fill  its  treasury 
at  the  expense  of  the  natives."  The  cause  of 
the  Reformation  triumphed  far  and  wide,  and 
its  thunders  were  heard  on  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican. 

But,  to  add  to  these  ecclesiastical  difficulties, 
Rome  was  menaced  with  political  dangers.  In 
1526,  when  Clement  VH.  had  succeeded  to  the 
papacy,  the  Imperialists  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
took  possession  of  Rome.  "  On  that  day,"  ex 
claims  Ranke,  "  the  splendour  of  Rome  came  to 
an  end,  and  thus  did  the  pope,  who  had  sought 
the  liberation  of  Italy,  see  himself  beleaguered 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  as  it  were 
a  prisoner."  What  a  marvellous  coincidence 
with  some  recent  events  ! 

To  Clement  succeeded  Paul  in.,  in  whose 
popedom  Loyola  arrived  at  Rome,  A.p.  1540. 
But  before  we  proceed  with  his  reception,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  relate  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  born 
A.D.  1491,  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guipuz- 
coa.  His  family  was  ancient  and  noble,  and 
possessed  of  the  Castle  of  Loyola,  from  which 
he  derived  his  name.  In  1521,  Francis  L,  king 
of  France,  sent  a  large  army  into  Navarre. 
The  province  of  Guipuzcoa  was  ravaged,  and 
the  invading  forces  laid  siege  to  Pampeluna, 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  The  Spanish  officer  of 
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the  garrison  in  vain  attempted  to  resist,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  town  was  carried 
by  assault.  The  hereof  Loyola  displayed  pro 
digies  of  valour,  but  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  carried  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  conqueror. 
His  wound  was  cured,  and  he  ascribed  the  cure 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  St.  Peter.  He  made 
a  vow  also  to  renounce  the  world,  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  devote  hiin- 
seH'  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  Virgin. 
L^As  a  Spaniard  and  a  soldier,  he  was  naturally 
addicted  to  knight-errantry.  During  his  long 
confinement,  he  had  read  many  of  the  lives  and 
adventures  of  the  Komish  saints,  and  on  his  re 
covery  he  resolved  to  direct  his  military  prowess 
to  the  rescue  of  the  church  from  her  impending 
dangers.^ 

Ignatius  was,  by  his  constitution,  an  enthusi 
ast,  and  still  further  excited  by  a  fever,  he  ima 
gined  that  his  sick  chamber  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake,  and  that,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  he 
was  miraculously  attended.  The  Virgin,  with 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  visibly  appeared  before  his 
couch.  In  his  frenzy,  he  forgot  that  such  a 
vision  would  demand  us  to  believe,  that  our 
blessed  Lord  is  a  perpetual  infant.  Ik-fore  he 
had  completely  recovered,  he  quitted  his  pater 
nal  abode  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  devo 
tions  to  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at 
Montserrat,  a  short  distance  from  Barcelona, 
where  was  an  establishment  of  Benedictine 
monks.  To  the  Virgin,  therefore,  he  oftrred  an 
irrevocable  vow  of  chastity.  Full  of  this  vow,  he 
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hud  soon  an  occasion  of  displaying  its  effects. 
On  the  road  he  met  with  one  of  those  banished 
Moors,  who  had  escaped  the  general  expulsion. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  which  the  Moor  denied,  after 
she  had  become  a  mother.  Her  ardent  devotee 
could  not  endure  such  an  aspersion  on  her  cha 
racter.  He  meditated  vengeance  on  the  Moor, 
•who  had  previously  left  him.  Turning  back,  he 
came  to  a  road  where  two  ways  met.  He  left  it 
to  his  mule  to  decide  between  them.  The  mule 
providentially  mistook  the  road  which  the  Moor 
had  chosen. 

He  soon  fell  into  the  most  dismal  perplexities, 
occasioned  by  the  distress  and  destitution  which 
he  had  voluntarily  brought  upon  himself.  In 
vain  he  fasted  and  confessed  during  three  suc 
cessive  days —  some  sin  had  been  committed, 
some  penance  neglected.  lie  sunk  into  the 
lowest  despair.  Alas  !  that  he  did  not  find  the 
real  balm  for  a  wounded  conscience.  He  was 
"  looking  to  Mary,"  when  he  should  have  been 
".looking  unto  Jesus." 

^_  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  composed  his 
remarkable  work,  "  The  Spiritual  Exercises." 
Its  principal  rules  of  religious  conduct  are  taken, 
as  Steinmetz  remarks,  from  the  lessons  and  lives 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  It  is  entirely 
adapted  to  favour  the  lives  and  manners  of 
hermits.  It  passes  by  the  duties  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  to  engage  our  affections  in  the 
raptures  of  solitary  devotion.  But  that  it  is  well  -^ 
suited  to  this  design,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  j 
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Its  permanent  reputation  in  the  Romish  church 
is  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  genius  of  Loyola. 

He  now  took  his  departure  for  Jerusalem, 
and  received  pope  Adrian's  benediction  on  his 
way.  Wonders  and  miracles,  it  is  said,  continued 
to  attend  him.  In  the  midst  of  a  nocturnal 
tempest,  he  heard  a  voice,  "  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee,"  and  Christ  seemed  to  pre 
sent  himself  to  his  view.  He  reached  Jerusalem 
on  the  1 4th  of  July,  1 523 ;  but  his  stay  was  short. 
The  monks  at  Jerusalem  objected  to  his  interfer 
ence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe. 
During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem,  his  biographer, 
Ribadeneira,  assures  us  that  he  constantly  be 
held  Christ  accompanying  him  wherever  he  went. 
On  his  return  home,  we  are  told  he  raised  a 
dead  man  to  life,  who  had  committed  suicide. 
Ignatius  prayed  only  that  he  might  be  restored 
sufficiently  long  to  receive  absolution.  The  dead 
man  came  to  life,  and  expired  immediately  he 
had  pronounced  him  absolved. 

Passing  through  Spain,  he  was  apprehended 
by  tho  Inquisition  as  a  wizard,  a  magidajij^and^ 
a  heretic.  But  he  escaped,  ImcF  it  was  danger- 
"bus  to  threaten  him.  One  day  he  was  asking 
alms,  (for  he  always  lived  upon  casual  charity,) 
and  a  bystander  exclaimed,  "  May  I  be  burned, 
if  this  man  does  not  merit  the  flames  !"  That 
day,  it  is  related,  the  man  was  burned  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  cannon ! 

At  Paris,  he  was  in  danger  of  receiving 
public  corporal  punishment  for  interfering  with 
the  students  of  the  college,  by  interposing  his 
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devotional  services  at  the  time  of  their  secular 
studies.  He  again  disobeyed,  and  the  punish 
ment  was  commenced.  But  he  so  effectually 
wrought  on  the  rector  of  the  college,  that  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ignatius,  and,  rising 
up,  pronounced  him  a  saint. 

This  act  decided  Ignatius  for  life.     He  saw 
clearly,  as  he  thought,  that  he  was  chosen  to  es 
tablish  a  company  of  apostolic  men,  and  that  his 
companions  were  to  be  selected  from  the  univer 
sity  of  Paris.     Peter  Faber  was  his  first  con 
vert.  The  celebrated  Xavier,  the  next.    Lainez, 
Salmeron,    Bobadilla,  Rodriguez,    all   eminent 
men,  followed.     Ignatius  now  acted  with  pru 
dence.     He  gave  them  more  than  two  years  for 
their   decision,    and   the   furtherance    of  their 
studies.     On  the   15th   of  August,    1537,  the 
scheme  was  complete — the  vow  was  taken^  at 
Montmartre,  on  the  festival  of  the  assumption 
of  the  virgin.     They  promised  to  go  to  Jerusa 
lem,  but    they   added  a  remarkable   proviso : 
that,  in  case  they  should  be  prevented,  they 
would  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope.* 
Accordingly  they  set  out  and  reached  Italy, 
-the   war   between  the    Christians    and    Turks 
forbidding  all  further  thoughts  of  Palestine.     It 
was  during  this  journey  that  Ignatius,  at  Vi- 
cenza,  enjoined  his  companions  to  call  them 
selves   "  the  Company  of  Jesus."     It  was  here 
also  that  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  had  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  visions.     He  saw  the  Eternal 
Father,  who  presented  to  him  his  Son.    He  saw 

*  Steinmetz,  vol.  i.  pp.  228—230. 
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Jesus  Christ  bearing  his  cross,  who,  after  having 
received  him  from  his  Father,  said  these  words 
— "  I  will  be  propitious  to  you  at  Home." 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  infancy  and  childhood  of 
this  remarkable  man.  That  Ignatius  Loyola 
had  strong  religious  convictions  it  would  be  un 
charitable  to  deny  ;  but  that  his  penitence  and 
piety  were  of  a  truly  Scriptural  nature  we  are 
bound  to  question,  if  we  take  the  word  of  God 
for  cur  guide. 

Here  was  a  hot-brained  soldier  suddenly  ex 
alted  into  a  saint — his  illness  arrested  him  in 
his  career  of  vice,  but  it  did  not  lead  him  to 
the  result  of  the  jailer's  inquiry — "  What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?" — "Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  replied  the  apostles,  "  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  No  !  it  led  him  to  make  knight- 
errant  vows  to  the  Virgin — to  promise  a  pil 
grimage  to  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  the  humility 
of  a  penitent,  he  is  favoured  with  visions  and 
miracles.  Contrast  this  account  of  Loyola's 
conversion  with  that  of  colonel  Gardiner,  as  re 
lated  by  Doddridge ;  or  that  of  lord  Rochester, 
by  Burnet,  and  the  reader  will  perceive  the 
different  effects  of  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

Amidst  all  the  details  of  the  early  life  of 
Loyola  we  never  hear  of  his  meditating  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  delighted  in  the  lives  of 
the  Romish  saints  and  martyrs.  He  stirred 
himself  up  to  extravagance,  by  asking,  If  St. 
Dominic  or  St.  Theresa  could  achieve  such 
prodigies  by  fasting,  why  cannot  I  emulate  their 
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examples  ?  All  this  is  very  different  from 
seeking  to  copy  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  from  endeavouring  to  conform  our 
selves  to  his  Divine  precepts.  It  is  not  "  the 
meekness  of  wisdom."  It  is  not  listening  to  the 
injunction,  "  Follow  me." 

Again,  there  is  no  recognition,  in  these  ac 
counts  of  Loyola,  of  any  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  How  little  do  we  hear  of  our 
own  unworthiness — of  the  necessity  of  faith — of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ — of  the  sanctifying  in 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  Loyola  had  his  ec 
stasies,  his  dreams,  his  visions,  his  miracles — but 
he  knew  little  of  what  the  humblest  cottager 
may  enjoy,  when  he  views  himself  as  the  pur 
chased  property  of  his  Redeemer — when  he  feels 
as  nothing  in  himself,  as  everything  in  his 
Saviour. 

^-fc  Contrast  with  Loyola  the  man  who  was  his 
contemporary — the  Saxon  Monk,  who  had  lately 
burst  from  the  prison  house  of  Popery,  and  was 
now  enjoying  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  gos 
pel  liberty.  This  man  found  his  joy  and  tri 
umph — not  in  imaginary  visions  and  miracles 
— but  in  dwelling  on  the  justifying  righteous 
ness  of  Christ.  He  made  no  vows  to  the  virgin 
— he  was  content  to  lay  prostrate  before  the 
great  Intercessor.  He  attempted  no  pilgrimage 
to  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  but  he  saw,  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  before  him. 
The  Romish  biographers  of  Loyola  are  con 
stantly  telling  us  that  he  was  raised  up  as  the 
special  antagonist  of  the  Saxon  heretic,  and  we 
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are  quite  content  to  admit  this  antagonism. 
Never  were  two  characters  more  unlike  than 
Luther  and  Loyola.  The  one  was  bold,  daring, 
and  uncompromising,  even  to  a  fault.  When 
truth  was  at  issue,  Luther  could  keep  up  no  ap 
pearance  of  courtesy  with  his  adversaries — when 
.he  drew  the  sword,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard. 
He  felt  that  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  cause  of  God,  and  lie  defied  popes  and  car 
dinals,  and  kings  and  emperors,  to  come  fortli 
,  to  the  combat. 

Not  so  the  wary,  designing,  and  superstitious 
founder  of  the  Jesuits.  Though  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  by  nature,  he  had  learned  by  habit 
to  control  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  and 
to  assume  that  profound  dissimulation  which 
belongs  to  the  courtier  and  politician.  He  has 
inscribed  his  own  character  on  that  of  his 
church.  His  influence  has  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  order.  Oesuitism  is  Popery 
brought  down  from  the  mediaeval  ages,  and  ac 
commodated  to  modern  Europjp  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  scholastics  transfused  into  his  disciples, 
and  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  society.  It  is 
Popery  accoutred  and  mailed  in  her  struggles 
with  Protestantism.  But  why  contrast  him 
with  Luther  ?  Contrast  Loyola  with  Pascal  or 
Fenelon — contrast  the  Jesuits  with  the  Jan- 
senists — remember  their  persecutions  of  Quesnel, 
and  then  you  will  detect  their  hatred  of  evan 
gelical  piety,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Romish 
church. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Ignatius  favourably  received  by  Paul  in. — Obtains  the  bull 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Order— Account  of  its  members 
— Loyola  chosen  general — The  influence  of  Jesuitism  on  the 
Romish  church— Loyola's  activity  and  economy— His  re 
serve  in  the  confession  of  females — The  Council  of  Trent — 
Jesuit  Colleges  for  general  education — Their  principal  effects 
and  dangers — Julius  in. — The  Jesuit  College  at  Rome — 
Death  of  Loyola  — His  character  —  General  reflections  — 
Michelet  quoted — Erasmus — Beatification. 

THE  character  of  Paul  in.  has  given  rise  to  much 
debate  amongst  the  Romanist  historians;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Sleidan's  account  is 
correct,  and  that  he^  was  a  man  of  the  most  pro 
fligate  morals.  ft*He  was,  however,  observant  of 
the  progress  of  me  Reformation.  Germany  was 
already  half  Protestant.  England  was  severed 
from  his  allegiance.  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
Savoy,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries  were 
tainted  with  Lutheranism.  France  had  caught 
the  contagion.  The  venom  had  even  spread 
into  Italy. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Igna 
tius  and  his  companions  presented  themselves 
before  Pau^Jduring  Lent,  1538.  The  pontiff 
received  them  cordially,  and  appointed  them  to 
several  active  stations  at  Rome.  They  soon  distin 
guished  themselves  from  their  drowsy  brethren. 
Many  scandalous  sinners  were  reformed.  Paul 
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was  struck  with  their  achievements,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  he  signified  his  official 
approbation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Their  success  at  Home  was  distinguished  by 
a  circumstance  which  strongly  recommended 
them  to  the  pope  as  the  best  antagonists  of 
Luther.  A  preacher  had  lately  distinguished 
himself  in  that  city,  by  denouncing  the  vices  of 
the  clergy,  and  by  illustrating  his  discourses 
with  passages  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  early 
fathers.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  Pied- 
montese  monk  of  the  Augustinian  order,  and 
was  naturally  suspected  as  a  secret  favourer  of 
the  Lutheran  heresy.  To  ward  off  this  sus 
picion  from  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
it  upon  Loyola  and  his  adherents.  Loyola 
then  demanded  a  public  meeting,  for  clearing 
himself  from  these  slanders.  With  some  diffi 
culty  he  completely  obtained  his  purpose. 
Loyola  and  his  colleagues  saw  the  ruin  of  their 
adversaries,  two  of  whom  were  burned  as 
heretics  by  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors.  Kiba- 
dencira  states  positively,  that  this  Augustinian, 
before  he  suffered,  openly  and  publicly  avowed 
himself  a  Lutheran. 

Though  Paul  had  already  declared  his  sanc 
tion  to  the  scheme  of  Loyola,  it  wanted  the 
official  authority  of  a  bull  lor  its  establishment, 
which  was  not  granted  till  the  novitiate  of  twfr 


years  was  accomplished,  j  Accordingly,  on  the 
zTTh  ot  September,  1540,  Jesuitism  was  for 
mally  engrafted  upon  the  church  of  Koine. 
The  number  of  the  professed  was  at  first  limited 
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I  to  sixty,  but  this  restriction  was  taken  off,  two 
1  years  after,  by  another  bull — the  scheme  hav 
ing  proved  eminently  successful.  Upwards  of 
forty  bulls  followed,  in  which  they  were  granted 
1  exemption  from  all  jurisdictions,  ecclesiasti- 
\  cal  as  well  as  civil,  and  from  all  tithes  m  " 
liarposts  on  them  and  their  properfryj  The 
members  of  the,  soc.ioty  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  1.  The  professed,  or  those  who  take  the 
four  vows,  namely,  that  of  perfect  obedience, 
of  voluntary  poverty,  of  perpetual  chastity,  and 
of  absolute  submission  to  the  pope,  in  respect  of 
missions.  2.  The  coadjutors.  They  are  either 
spiritual  or  temporal,  that  is,  ecclesiastics  or  lay 
brethren.  They  aid  in  carrying  forward  the 
designs  of  the  society,  but  are  bound  only  by 
the  three  simple  vows  of  obedience,  poverty, 
and  chastity.  3.  The  scholars,  whose  position 
is  to  be  determined  by  their  individual  qualifi 
cations.  They  are  bound  by  the  three  former 
vows,  but  are  allowed  to  take  the  last,  with 
consent  of  their  superiors.  They  may  become 
either  spiritual  coadjutors,  or  simple  priests  of 
the  society.  4.  The  novices.  These  are  ad 
mitted  indiscriminately,  and  are  considered  only 
as  candidates  upon  trial.  A  probation  of  two 
years  precedes  the  vows  of  the  temporal  coad 
jutors,  and  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  become 
spiritual  coadjutors.  Another  probation  of  a 
year  precedes  the  vows  of  the  professed.* 

By  perfect  obedience  is  understood  an  unli- 

*See  the  account  given  by  Ribadeneira,  in  his  Life  of 
Loyola,  book  iii.  f    . 
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mited  submission  to  the  Avill  of  the  superior, 
whose  will  is  to  be  considered  as  the  will  of  God. 
No  doubts  whatever  are  permitted.  The  force  of 
Jesuitism  consists  in  this  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
sway. 

By  the  vow  of  voluntary  poverty,  the  Jesuit 
declares  himself  incapable  of  being  possessed  of 
private  property.  He  gives  up  his  own,  and 
receives  everything  from  his  order. 

By  that  of  perpetual  chastity,  he  binds  himself 
to  perpetual  celibacy.  He  is  incapable  01 
marriage. 

By  the  fourth  vow,  of  submission,  the  Jesuit 
is  bound  to  hold  himself  at  the  entire  disposal 
of  the  Romish  pontiff',  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
place  of  his  residence.  He  is  to  proceed  on 
any  mission  to  which  he  is  ordered. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  monarchical. 
It  owns  one  general,  as  the  supreme  head  of 
the  order.  The  general  is  subject  to  the  pope, 
so  far  as  the  missions  are  concerned,  but  he  has 
an  independent  authority  over  all  the  members 
of  the  society.  He  is  elected  for  life,  and  has 
several  assistants,  corresponding  to  the  several 
provinces  of  the  order,  to  aid  him  in  his  office. 
The  local  superiors  are  expected  to  keep  up 
constant  correspondence  with  their  provincials. 
There  are  quarterly  accounts  to  be  regularly 
given  of  the  houses  and  colleges,  and  a  catalogue 
of  the  members,  shortly  noticing  their  qualifi 
cations  and  characters.* 

*"The  Morals"  of  Liguori  are  considered  a  text-book  in 
ost  of  their  colleges.    It  is  a  work  which  undermines  the 


mod 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  that  scheme 
which  was  submitted  by  Loyola  to  the  consi 
deration  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Paul,  who  had 
ocular  evidence  of  its  success  in  his  own  capital, 
could  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  accompanied 
with  equal  success  in  every  part  of  Christen 
dom,  and  that  it  would  extend  the  Romish 
church  throughout  the  habitable  world.  In 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  several  of  the  car 
dinals,  who  viewed  with  jealousy  the  rising- 
power,  Paul  gave  his  full  and  unconditional 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  the  society. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  the  election 
of  the  general;  and,  after  some  intriguing  and 
coquetting,  Loyola  was  unanimously  elected. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  His  com 
panions  had  already  elected  him  virtually  at 
Montmartre.  "The  Spiritual  Exercises"  had 
given  him  right  to  the  command. 

The  installation  of  the  general  was  carried 
forward  in  a  course  of  services  held  in  the 
seven  principal  churches  of  Rome,  and  Avith 
extraordinary  solemnity  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul  without  the  city,  April  23rd,  1541.  On 
this  occasion  the  vows  of  perpetual  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  were  renewed  before 
the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  when  Loyola  adminis- 

principles  of  all  sound  morality.  Father  Liguori  died,  17S7,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  He  is  a  saint  in  the  Romish  calendar,  and 
the  founder  of  "The  order  of  the  most  holy  Redeemer." 
The  Liguorists,  or  Redemptionists,  are  very  much  like  the 
Jesuits,  and  supply  their  place  in  many  countries  where  the 
Jesuits  are  suppressed.  Liguori  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  Romish  writers  in  Ireland.  They  have  recently  established 
themselves  at  Clapham. 
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tered   the   communion   to   his    brethren,    they 
having  vowed  absolute  obedience  to  him,  and 
he  the  same  to  the  pope.* 
/Loyola  was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  *\ 
ffwrade  and  ceremony.     No  sooner  had  he  ob 
tained  the  papal  sanction  for  the  establishment 
I  of  the  society,  than  he  drew  up  the  celebrated 
"  Constitutions"   for    its    perpetual    regulation. 
These  constitutions  were  long  kept  private  in 
the  archives  of  the  order,  but  were  produced 
as  evidence  on  a  public  trial  at  Paris. 

Considered  as  a  scheme  for  subjugating  all 

sense  of  individuality  to  promote  one  common 

end,  this  digest  may  be  pronounced  perfect.    It 

continually  inculcates  the  idea,  that  the  will  of 

•  the  superior  is  the  will  of  God,  and  that  to  doubt 

his  authority  is  equivalent  to  blasphemy.     By 

combining    the    greatest    obedience    with    the 

;  greatest  zeal  and  activity,  it  has  solved  a  diffi- 

I  culty  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuper- 

;  able.  The  Jesuit  is  at  once  a  perfect  automaton, 

i  and  the  most  adroit  of  agents. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  has  lost  much  of  its  power, 
because  it  can  no  longer  ostensibly  appear  to 
direct  the  courts  and  councils  of  statesmen  and 
princes.  lie  attributes  this  diminution  of  its 
sway  to  the  greater  influence  of  the  popular 
element,  and  to  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  individual  energy.  But,  admitting  the  truth 
of  this  reasoning,  it  will  not  essentially  detract 
from  its  remaining  influence.  As  a  distinct 

*  Taylor's  Loyola,  p.  131. 
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order,  the  society  of  Jesuits  has  no  doubt  a  less 
striking  appearance  than  when  it  made  _mo- 
narchs  tremble  for  their  lives — when  poison, 
assassination,  or  gunpowder,  were  the  instru 
ments  of  its  success.  But  it  has  lost  these 
external  terrors,  only  to  employ  a  more  secret 
and  diffusive  agency.  Its  professed  members 
may  not  be  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  century 
ago,  but  its  real  and  virtual  members  are  far 
greater  than  at  any  former  period. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  student  designed  for 
the  Romish  priesthood  need  not  now  necessarily 
acquire  the  elements  of  Jesuitism  by  going  to  a 
college  of  professed  Jesuits.  He  may  learn  all 
that  Loyola  could  teach  and  inculcate,  at  almost 
every  Romish  institute.  "The  Constitutions" 
and  "The  Monitions"  are  no  longer  secret — 
they  may  be  bought  at  any  book-stall.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  correspond  in  cipher — 
the  cipher  would  be  instantly  detected  and  ex 
plained.  But  the  secret  of  moulding  the  heart 
and  will  by  the  power  of  a  superior,  and  by 
implicit  submission  to  Rome,  is  now  just  as 
well  understood  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul 
in.,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  if  not  exactly 
the  same,  is  equally  efficacious  in  its  result. 

Still,  it  may  be  useful  to  revert  to  the  life  and 
actions  of  Loyola,  and  to  contemplate  Jesuitism 
in  its  original  type.  Loyola  commenced  his 
administration  as  general  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  by  establishing  the  most  exact  order  in 
its  house.  lie  was  an  admirable  economist. 
The  general  might,  at  times,  be  seen  busy  and 
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reeking  in  the  scullion's  place.  As  a  preacher, 
he  laboured  incessantly,  and  when  he  com 
menced  a  sermon,  a  breathless  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  church.  Men  from  every  class 
of  society,  and  not  exclusive  of  dignified  eccle 
siastics,  were  numbered  amongst  these  conquests 
of  preaching  in  earnest* 

Houses  of  the  order,  within  a  few  years,  had 
been  founded  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe — 
nay,  even  in  India,  provincials  were  appointed 
to  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
Konic.  Loyola  effected  many  beneficial  reforms 
in  the  capital.  Penitentiaries  were  erected 
for  fallen  and  dissolute  females.  Confessions 
were  no  longer  deferred  till  the  moment  of 
extreme  unction,  lie  prohibited  any  of  his 
followers  from  accepting  splendid  stations  at  the 
courts  of  foreign  princes — nay,  he  prohibited 
Le  Jay  from  accepting  the  bishopric  of  Trieste. — 
Such  conduct  demands  our  admiration,  even 
though  it  might  have  arisen  from  the  fears  of 
injuring  the  order. 

In  1542,  Paul  in.  published  the  bull  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  "  The  Jesuits," 
says  Kanke,  "  account  it  as  a  glory  of  their  order 
that  their  founder,  Loyola,  supported  this  pro 
position  by  an  express  memorial."  No  allusion 
is  made  to  this  important  fact  in  his  life  by 
Ribadeneira. 

Loyola's  reputation  as  a  confessor  exposed 
him  to  many  dangerous  visits,  but  his  discretion 
enabled  him  to  surmount  every  difliculty.  He 

*  Taylor,  chap.  vii. 
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at  length  declared,  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
subject  to  these  perpetual  intrusions,  and  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  a  lady  of  distinction,  who 
had  been  importunate  in  her  claims  on  his  spiri 
tual  attendance  : — 
"  Kespected  Dame  Isabella  llozello, 

"  My  Mother  and  my  Sister  in  Jesus  Christ. 
"In  truth  I  would  wish,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  to  satisfy  your  good  de 
sires,  and  procure  your  spiritual  progress,  by 
keeping  you  under  my  obedience,   as  you  have 
been  for  some  time  past  ;   but   the  continual 
ailments  to  which  I  am  subject,  and  all  my  oc 
cupations  which  concern  the  service  of  our  Lord, 
or  his  vicar  on  earth,   permit  me  to  do  so  no 
longer.     Moreover,  being  persuaded,  according 
to  the  light  of  my  conscience,  that  this  little 
society  ought  not  to  take  upon  itself,  in  par 
ticular,  the  direction  of  any  woman,  who  may 
be  engaged  to  us   by  vows  of  obedience,  as  I 
have    fully    declared  to  our  holy  father    the 
pope  ;  it  has  seemed  to  me,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  that  I  ought  no  longer  to  look  upon 
you  as  my  spiritual  daughter,  but  only  as  my 
good  mother,  as  you  have  been  for  many  years, 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God.     Consequently,  for 
the  greater  service  and   the  greater  honour  of 
the  Everlasting  Goodness,  I  give  you,  as  much 
as  I  can,  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
in  order  that,  taking  his   judgment  and  will 
as  a  ride,  you  may  find  that  rest  and  consolation, 
for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
«  At  Rome,  the  First  of  October,  1549." 
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Had  such  prudence  and  discretion  always 
attended  the  ministrations  of  the  Jesuits,  how 
much  fewer  had  been  the  accusations  against 
them,  and  how  fewer  the  crimes  of  the  confes 
sional  ! 

But  the  Council  of  Trent  was  at  hand,  and 
Paul  demanded  that  Loyola  should  select  two 
ol  the  Society  to  attend  its  meeting.  He  fixed 
on  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  both  young  in  years, 
but  eminently  skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the 
age.  They  fulfilled  his  utmost  expectations. 
Not  only  were  they  distinguished  at  the  board, 
but  they  devoted  their  leisure  to  the  visiting 
of  hospitals  and  infirmaries — to  instructing  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  whilst,  according  to  the  rules, 
they  subsisted  on  voluntary  alms. 

Loyola  enjoined  them  to  adhere  stedfastly  to 
the  declared  opinion  of  the  church — to  admit  of 
no  innovations.  In  other  words,  he  was  resolved 
to  oppose  Luther  and  the  Protestants.  His 
Catholicism  did  not  extend  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  liomish  church. 

In  1550,  pope  Julius  in.  succeeded  to  Paul, 
and,  soon  after  his  succession,  he  issued  a  long 
bull,  confirming  the  society  in  all  its  privileges. 
This  man  was  such  an  infamous  character  (as 
may  be  seen  from  Machine's  note  in  Mosheim) 
that  it  could  confer  no  honour  to  obtain  his 
sanction.  Loyola  was  now  advancing  in  years, 
and  his  constant  and  severe  labours  had  rendered 
him  prematurely  aged.  He  felt  his  approaching 
infirmities,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  his  bre 
thren,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  resign  the  office 
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of  general.  But  his  associates  were  loo 
acquainted  with  his  merits,  to  allow  him  to  re 
tire,  and,  although  labouring  under  a  severe 
illness,  he  agreed  to  their  unanimous  request. 
•».  In  1551,  he  established  a  large  college  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  general  education. 
This  college  has  produced  several  of  the  most 
eminent  cardinals  and  divines  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  has  been  supported  and  encouraged 
by  many  of  the  popes.  It  was  the  stock  from 
which  most  of  the  other  Romish  colleges  have 
arisen  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  (jThe  Jesuit 
colleges  in  Spain.  Portugal,  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  Jesuit 
college  at  Rome.  It  was  the  last  great  work 
of  IgnatiusTj 

He  was  now  no  longer  able  to  discharge  his 
official  duties,  and  henceforth  confined  his  atten 
tion  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  Nadal,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  was  chosen  as  his  assistant,  and  he  retired 
to  a  small  house  of  the  order,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  city.  When  he  felt  his  end  approaching, 
he  earnestly  sought  for  the  papal  benediction  — 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "to  the  pope,  go  and  seek  his 
blessing  and  indulgence  for  my  sins,  so  that  my 
soul  may  be  the  better  sustained  in  passing 
through  the  terrors  of  the  moment."  Soon  after 
wards,  joining  his  hands,  raising  his  eyes  to 
wards  heaven,  and  feebly  pronouncing  the  one 
word  "Jesus,"  he  expired  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  1550,  in  the  sixth-fifth  year  of  his  nge.* 

Thus  died  Ignatius  of  Loyola.     His  earnest 

*  Ribarbnoira  and  Tavlor. 
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solicitude  for  the  papal  blessing  (the  blessing  of 
Julius  in.)  evinces  that  he  died  in  all  the 
bigotry  of  the  Romish  creed.  lie  was  animated 
by  a  deeply  misguided  zeal.  His  life,  however, 
for  thirty-five  years  after  his  alleged  conversion, 
was,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  free  from 
gross  immoralities.  His  internal  character,  and 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  we  must 
leave  to  the  universal  Judge. 

But  we  feel  no  such  restraint  in  pronouncing 
the  common  verdict  of  Christendoms-respecting 
jGlS.-J?I.der  which_  he  estabjjslitd^ nor  can  we 
absolve  Lira  from"  "the  criminality  of  having 
devised  a  system  more  worthy  of  a  Machiavel 
than  of  one  who  distinguished  his  society  by 
the  name  of  "  Jesus."  Whilst  we  readily  admit 
that  Loyola  never  carried  out  the  evils  of  that 
system,  during  his  own  generalship,  lie  remains 
deeply  Responsible  for  those  "constitutions" 
containing  the  elements  of  that  "  mystery 
of  iniquity"  which  has  heretofore  filled  the 
world  with  blood  and  violence,  with  poisonings, 
conspiracies,  and  insurrections — which  still  con 
tinues  to  render  its  disciples  crafty  and  design 
ing  adepts  in  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but 
strangers^ to  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

It  is  the  one  pervading  evil  of  these  "con 
stitutions,"  that  they  seek  to  derive  light  from 
darkness,  strength  from  weakness,  virtue  from 
vice,  and  Christian  perfection  from  craft  and 
cunning.  Jesuitism  is  the  study  of  human 
nature  in  the  abstract,  apart  from  the  purifying 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the  subjection — 
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nay,  the  murder  of  conscience,  to  effect  the 
sole  object  of  the  order.  It  is  giving  the  value 
of  the  soul,  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
It  is  doing  the  work  of  the  devil,  under  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  of  light.  The  study  of 
human  nature  is  mischievous  or  beneficial, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  pursued, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
joble  and  elevating,  when  we  follow  it  to  correct 
|ts  errors,  amend  its  failings,  and  supply  its 
wants  and  defects.  It  is  depraved  and  depraving,  / 
/when,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuit,  we  endeavour 
to  triumph  over  its  weakness,  and  abuse  its 
infirmities  for  some  sejfi.gli.nl^ect. 
"  The  systeTrTofLoyola  is  now  Identified- Trrtti" 
the  system  of  Rome.  What  Luther  was  to  the 
Reformation,  Loyola  was  to  the  Romish  church. 
Heju^JaUjiht  them  to  bring  all  their  forces  to 
"one  oani«*e»-ftmiis.  His  genius  is  the  animating 
soul  of  modern  Popery.  Loyola  had  studied 
the  characters  of  Romish  saints  and  martyrs  ; 
he  emulated  the  examples  of  Dominic  or  The 
resa  ;  he  was  the  knight-errant  of  the  virgin 
Mary.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  first,  the  last, 
the  midst  of  his  devotions.  His  piety  was 
servile  and  artificial,  formal  and  ceremonious. 
It  wanted  the  light  and  liberty  which  are  to  be 
derived  only  from  "the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith."  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

Loyola  was  a  genius,  but  not  a  man  of  taste. 
He  had  not  a  spark  of  pleasantry.  He  had  no 
relish  for  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  He  con- 
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fesses  that  whenever  he  read  his  "  Christian 
Warrior,"  he  found  his  own  courage  on  the 
wane.  No  doubt  he  scented  from  afar  the 
tendency  of  his  writings.  Though  Erasmus 
had  not  the  honesty  to  become  a  Protestant,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  Popery.  It 
peeps  through  all  his  works,  particularly  from 
his  delightful  "  Colloquies." 

In  1GG9,  the  Jesuits  prevailed  on  Paul  v.  to 
beatify  Ignatius.  This  is  a  ceremony  derived 
from  pagan  Home.  Its  citizens  used  to  beatify 
their  favourite  emperors.  Henceforth  mass 
might  be  said  on  every  31st  of  July,  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  order,  in  honour  of  their 
founder's  decease.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
nearer  approach  to  heathen  idolatry.  Beatifi 
cation  is  a  solemn  acknowledgment  by  the 
pope,  that  the  person  beatified  is  in  heaven, 
and  therefore  may  be  revered  as  blessed  ! 
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FRANCIS  XAVIER,  like  Ignatius  Loyola,  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  like  him,  of  noble  lineage.  He 
took  his  name  from  the  castle  of  Xavier,  in 
Navarre.  He  was  born  on  the  7th  of  Apri), 
1506.  Weak  in  body,  but  of  a  fine  intellectual 
constitution,  he  was  educated  by  his  parents  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  made  surprising  progress 
in  all  his  lessons.  Having  gained  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Latin,  he  was  sent  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  the  university  of  Paris  to  study  what 
was  then  called  philosophy.  He  soon  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  the  scholastic  logic,  and 
became  so  eminent  as  to  deliver  public  lectures 
on  Aristotle,  from  which  he  acquired  still  greater 
reputation. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Loyola  came  into 
France  to  finish  his  studies.  He  soon  became 
acquainted  with  Xavier.  Loyola  had  already 
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renounced  the  world,  and  begun  to  meditate  the 
model  of  a  religious  and  learned  society.  He 
judged  that  Xavier  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  his  design,  but  as  Xavier  was  haughty  and 
ambitious,  he  treated  Ignatius  with  contempt, 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  setting  up  any  new 
religious  fraternity.  There  was  another  fellow- 
student,  Peter  Faber,  or  Le  Fevre,  who  lived  in 
the  same  lodgings.  He  was  of  a  far  more  tract 
able  disposition,  and  being  less  worldly  minded, 
soon  resigned  himself  to  the  influence  of  Loyola. 
The  change  of  his  deportment  strangely  affected 
Xavier,  and  what  Loyola  could  not  effect  by  ar 
gument,  Le  Fevre  accomplished  by  example. 

The  magic  of  Loyola  consisted  in  the  mighty 
influence  which  he  could  obtain  over  the  minds 
of  others.  He  knew  that  Xavier  was  of  an  am 
bitious  and  aspiring  turn  of  mind,  and  he  sought 
to  convert  that  ambition  into  a  spiritual  and 
religious  purpose.  He  contrasted  the  design  of 
glorifying  God  with  all  the  vain  objects  of  sub 
lunary  ambition,  and  convinced  him,  that  the 
humility  of  a  Christian  is  really  more  noble  than 
all  the  grandeur  and  pomp  of  the  world.  He 
won  the  heart  of  Xavier,  and  henceforth  that 
heart  was  devoted  to  what  he  esteemed  the  ser 
vice  of  the  gospel. 

Xavier  had  warmly  entered  into  Loyola's 
proposal  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and  of 
beholding  those  scenes  which  remind  us  of  the 
life  and  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  He 
thought  he  should  be  more  willing  to  die  for 
Christ,  if  he  could  behold  Gethsemane  or 
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Calvary.  But  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Austrians  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 
He  could  proceed  no  further  than  Venice. 

Whilst  in  that  city,  he  received  his  ordina 
tion  as  a  priest,  and,  according  to  the  usages  of 
Popery,  sought  to  sanctify  himself  by  long  fastings 
and  undergoing  many  bodily  hardships.  He 
passed  forty  days  in  a  miserable  cottage  forsaken 
of  its  inhabitants,  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
winds  and  storms,  sustaining  himself  on  a  mor 
sel  of  bread — proposing  this  cabin  as  a  repre 
sentation  of  Bethlehem,  and  conceiving  that  he 
resembled  the  infant  Jesus,  whom  he  viewed  as 
his  .pattern. 

He  then  went  into  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  where  his  deportment  and  character 
gave  much  effect  to  his  exhortations.  When 
he  first  exercised  the  office  of  a  priest,  the  tears 
flowed  from  him  in  such  abundance,  that  his 
audiences  could  not  refrain  from  the  same 
emotion. 

His  abstinence  and  exertions  brought  on  him 
a  violent  illness.  He  even  wasted  to  a  skeleton. 
Though  his  voice  was  weak,  his  presence  pro 
duced  astonishing  effects.  His  audience  at 
tended  to  him  as  a  man  of  God,  and  many,  after 
his  preaching,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet. 

Such  is  the  account  of  his  popish  biographer 
Bohours,  and  after  making  every  deduction  for 
some  exaggeration  in  the  writer,  and  still  more 
for  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  Xavier's  popish 
discipline,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  earnest  in  his  public  ministry, 
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and  free  from  any  taint  of  hypocrisy  in  his 
private  life. 

Xavicr  accompanied  Loyola  and  his  associates 
to  Koine,  where  he  continued  to  preach  with 
great  energy.  lie  also  visited  the  public  hos 
pitals.  Death,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  pains 
of  hell,  .were  the  common  subjects  of  his 
sermons.  He  proposed,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  these  terrible  truths  in  so  plain  a  manner, 
and  yet  so  movingly,  that  the  crowds  who  came 
to  hear  him  departed  in  profound  silence,  and 
thought  less  of  praising  the  preacher  than  of 
their  own  conversion." 

When  Paul  in.,  in  1540,  had  granted  the 
bull  for  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  as  a 
missionary  society,  Loyola  immediately  pitched 
on  Xavier,  as  the  fittest  of  all  his  brethren,  to 
become  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  This  appoint 
ment  evinced  his  usual  sagacity.  Xavier  had 
every  qualification  for  carrying  out  the  designs 
of  the  church  of  Home. 

John  in.  of  Portugal  was  desirous  of  im 
parting  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  his 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  He  sent  accord 
ingly  to  Koine,  where  Loyola  and  his  com 
panions  had  just  succeeded  in  gaining  the  pope's 
sanction  for  the  Jesuit  order.  At  first,  Ignatius 
thought  of  sending  Bobadilla  on  this  important 
mission,  but  lie  quickly  turned  to  Xavier  and 
said,  "  This  privilege  is  reserved  for  you — 
proceed,  Francis,  to  your  proper  destination." 
Xavier  replied,  "  I  am  ready."  On  the  morrow 
he  left  Koine  for  Lisbon,  with  the  Portuguese 
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ambassador.  lie  had  but  just  time  to  patch 
up  his  cassock,  and  bid  farewell  to  his  friends. 

Let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  missionary  ad 
venturer.  At  that  period,  India  was  little 
known.  The  Portuguese  had  a  few  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  the  interior  was 
as  yet  unexplored.  China  was  a  vast  wilder 
ness,  called  Cathay,  untrodden  by  European  tra 
vellers.  South  America  was  known  chiefly  by 
the  treasures  of  Peru,  and  the  barbarous  con 
quests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  It  was  no  ordi 
nary  man  who  would  then  "fly  from  pole  to 
pole"  to  Christianize  the  globe.  But,  while  we 
thus  do  justice  to  Xavier,  we  shall  soon  discover, 
that  the  evils  of  Jesuitism  are  inseparable  from 
its  disciples,  and  that  a  Jesuit  is  the  last  man 
who  should  be  selected  for  a  Christian  mission 
ary  among  the  heathen. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious.  He  em 
barked,  April  7th,  1541,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
Goa  till  May  Gth,  1542.  The  miraculous 
celerity  of  his  conversions  immediately  com 
menced.  Scarce  had  he  saluted  the  bishop, 
and  long  before  he  could  speak  the  language  of 
the  natives,  his  biographer  informs  us,  that  the 
Indians  came  around  him  in  crowds,  smiting 
their  breasts  and  lamenting  their  sins.  In  a 
letter  which  Xavier  addressed  to  a  friend  in 
Europe,  he  laments  that  he  cannot  be  in  ten 
places  at  once,  so  many  are  his  baptisms. 
"  The  whole  city  changed  its  manners,"  says 
Bohours,  "  and  they  seemed  quite  another  sort 
of  people." 
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Now,  as  no  such  miraculous  effects  have 
been  witnessed  by  any  other  missionaries 
among  the  heathen,  since  the  days  of  the  apos 
tles,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  such 
facts  are  deserving  of  our  belief.  But  the 
difficulty  will  be  at  once  removed  by  the  con 
sideration,  that  the  church  of  Home  considers 
baptism  as  in  itself  the  proof  of  conversion  to 
Christianity ;  consequently,  every  baptized  In 
dian  became  instantly  added  to  the  church. 
The  number  of  conversions  was  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  baptisms. 

From  Goa,  Xavier  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  \vhich  was  then  termed  the  Fishery. 
He  soon  fell  in  with  a  village  of  idolaters.  On 
this  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  behaved  with 
more  discretion.  After  getting  acquainted  with 
their  language,  he  translated  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
He  mingled  short  prayers  with  his  instructions, 
and,  before  quitting  the  villages,  he  appointed 
catechists  to  continue  his  instructions.  So 
much  wras  he  respected,  that  even  the  Brahmins 
came  to  attend  his  ministry  —  though,  it  is 
added,  some  sought  to  assassinate  him. 

The  same  wonderful  effects  still  attended 
him.  He  writes  home,  "  that  in  one  month 
were  baptized  several  thousand  idolaters,  and 
that  frequently,  in  one  day,  a  well-peopled  vil 
lage  was  individually  baptized."  Surely  there 
was  here  more  haste  than  speed. — We  must 
again  recur  to  the  doctrines  of  Popery  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 
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Japan  was  the  next  scene  of  his  missionary 
labours.  It  was  distant  thirteen  hundred  leagues, 
and  many  were  the  perils  of  the  voyage.  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  representations  of  his  friends, 
he  resolved  on  the  attempt,  and  embarked  at 
Goa  for  Japan,  in  April,  1549.  The  Chinese 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  which 
rendered  the  voyage  still  more  hazardous.  But 
he  arrived  safely  at  the  place  of  his  destination, 
in  the  ensuing  August. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  were  idolaters,  ex 
cept  a  few  of  the  upper  orders,  who  were 
professed  atheists.  Amongst  their  superstitions 
they  had  a  god  called  Xaca — who  was  supposed 
to  be  born  of  a  virgin — who  retired  into  the 
deserts  of  Siam,  and  underwent  severe  suffer 
ings,  to  expiate  the  sins  of  mankind.  He  after 
wards  assembled  his  disciples,  and  sent  them 
forth  to  preach  his  doctrines.  These  opinions, 
it  is  probable,  were  corruptions  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  preached,  it  is  supposed,  by  St. 
Thomas  in  India.  Xavier,  with  the  strong 
recollections  of  "  The  Constitutions,"  imme 
diately  endeavoured  to  combine  these  traditions 
with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Christianity. 
It  was  easy  to  show  that  Xaca  was  no  other  than 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  his  mother  was  indeed 
the  virgin  Mary.  The  heathens  readily  admit 
ted  the  compromise,  and  came  in  multitudes  to 
be  baptized.  In  September,  1551,  he  pro 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Bungo,  in  Ximo,  onr 
of  the  islands  of  Japan;  and  having  been  fa 
vourably  received  by  the  king,  his  people  came 
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thronging  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him  preach. 
Multitudes  at  once  renounced  their  idols  and 
were  baptized.  In  vain  did  the  Bonzes,  their 
priests  and  philosophers,  dispute  against  him. 
lie  confuted  all  their  arguments.  "  It  was  now 
two  years  and  four  months,"  says  his  biogra 
pher,  "  since  Xavier  came  to  Japan,  in  which 
time  it  pleased  God,  by  his  means,  to  deliver 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  devil  some  thousands  of 
idolaters."  Having  finished  the  work,  the  time 
was  come  for  him  to  depart  thence.  He  embarked 
and  left  Japan  for  Goa,  20th  November,  1551. 
He  was  now  resolved  to  attempt  the  greatest 
of  all  labours — the  conversion  of  China.  It 
was  urged  by  some,  who  knew  his  design,  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible;  that  no  strangers, 
on  pain  of  death,  or  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
could  set  a  foot  in  that  empire.  With  only 
two  companions,  he  left  Goa,  April  14th,  1552. 
Arriving  at  Malacca,  all  his  hopes  were  de 
feated  :  the  vessel  was  seized  and  dismantled. 
It  was  his  friend  and  companion,  Pereyra, 
who  thus  lost  his  ship  by  attempting  to  carry 
Xavier  to  China.  It  would  be  unjust  to  his 
memory  to  withhold  the  following  letter,  which 
he  addressed  to  Pereyra  on  his  loss  :  "  Since 
the  greatness  of  my  sins  has  been  the  reason 
why  almighty  God  would  not  make  use  of  us 
two  for  the  enterprise  of  China,  it  is  on  mys»lf 
that  I  ought  in  conscience  to  lay  the  fault. 
They  are  my  offences  which  have  ruined  your 
fortunes,  and  have  caused  you  to  lose  all  your 
expenses  for  the  country  of  China.  Yet  God  is 
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my  witness  that  I  love  him,  and  that  I  love  you 
also.  I  will  confess  that,  if  my  instructions 
had  not  been  right,  I  should  have  been  still 
more  afflicted.  The  favour  which  I  ask  of  God 
is,  that  you  would  not  come  to  visit  me,  lest 
the  condition  to  which  you  are  reduced  should 
still  further  augment  my  sorrow,  and  that  your 
sorrow  should  be  augmented  by  witnessing  mine. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  trust  this  loss  may  be  of 
advantage  to  you.  As  for  the  governor,  he 
has  defeated  our  voyage.  I  shall  have  no  fur 
ther  communications  with  him.  May  God  for 
give  him  !  I  pity  and  lament  his  condition. 
He  will  ere  long  be  punished  far  more  severely 
than  he  thinks." — He  never  complained  of  the 
governor  to  the  court  of  Portugal.  Notwith 
standing  tliis  disappointment,  Xavier  still  de 
termined,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  coast  of  China. 
For  this  purpose  he  went  on  board  a  ship  at  Santa 
Cruz,  which  the  governor  of  Malacca  was  sending 
to  Sancia,  a  small  island  not  far  from  Canton. 
He  agreed  with  a  Chinese  merchant,  for  a  fixed 
sum,  to  convey  him  to  that  port.  The  merchant 
promised  to  conceal  Xavier,  on  his  arrival,  for 
the  first  four  days,  in  his  house.  But  he  exacted 
a  promise  that  no  torments,  however  cruel, 
should  bring  him  to  disclose  the  name  of  him 
who  brought  him  thither.  Xavier  agreed,  and 
made  the  most  solemn  promise  ;  but  the  mer 
chant,  no  doubt  aware  of  his  extreme  danger, 
failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  He  suddenly 
quitted  the  island  on  pretence  of  a  short  voyage, 
and  Xavier  heard  of  him  no  more. 

B2 
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The  shock 'was  too  much  for  his  tender  con 
stitution,  lie  could  not  obtain  the  object  of  his 
hopes  and  his  prayers — he  languished,  sickened, 
and  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age — 
four  years  and  a  half  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Indies.  His  last  words  were,  "In  thee,  O  Lord, 
have  I  trusted,  I  shall  never  be  confounded." 

This  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  man. 
Christian  charity  would  willingly  believe  that 
the  distinguished  qualities  which  he  manifested 
were  the  result — not  of  nature,  but  of  grace — 
and  that,  amidst  much  obscurity  of  doctrine,  he 
rested  for  salvation  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 
He  had  the  genius  of  a  Christian  hero,  but  he 
was  a  Jesuit.  He  approved  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Goa.  The  spirit  of  Loyola,  combined  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  availed  to 
defeat  and  ruin  all  his  missionary  operations. 

We  have  here  the  exhibition  of  the  opus 
operatum,  the  relying  on  forms  and  ceremonies, 
in  all  its  extent.  If  zeal,  if  talent,  if  untiring 
energy  could  have  converted  a  Romish  Jesuit 
into  a  Christian  missionary,  then  the  labours  of 
Schwartz,  Elliott,  Braiuerd,  Buchanan,  Martyn, 
would  all  have  dwindled  into  comparative  in 
significance,  with  those  of  Xavier.  Short  as 
was  his  career,  he  we"nt  over  more  ground,  he 
baptized  greater  numbers  than  all  these  Pro 
testant  missionaries,  in  the  aggregate;  yet  we 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  humblest  Moravian 
in  Labrador  has  probably  done  more  real  ser 
vice  to  the  church  of  Christ  than  the  prince 
and  apostle  of  the  Indies.  Why  is  it  that  we 
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arrive  at  this  conclusion  ?  Not  because  Xavier 
was  actuated  by  selfish  or  ambitious  motives. 
No !  but  because  of  the  fault  of  the  system  on 
which  he  acted  ;  because  he  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation.  We  may  admire  the  character  of 
Xavier  in  spite  of  his  errors  ;  but  we  cannot 
admire  the  church  and  the  order  which  coun 
teracted  all  his  virtues.  We  are  now  speaking 
of  one  who,  in  comparison  with  his  successors, 
may  be  termed  a  noble  Jesuit — one  who  pre 
served  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  cha 
racter  amidst  the  corruptions  of  his  church. 
But  if  we  turn  to  his  fraternity,  in  other  parts 
of  the  missionary  system  of  Rome,  we  shall  soon 
discover  a  lamentable  contrast. 

The  brief  age  of  Jesuit  chivalry  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  When  the  days  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchton,  of  Xavier  and  Loyola,  were  num 
bered,  then  a  new  generation  arose,  which  had 
been  drilled  with  the  discipline  of  the  "  constitu 
tions" — which  resembled  not "  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
which  may  fly  above  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven,"  but  "  the  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  after  his  kind." 

There  is  an  interesting  notice  of  Xavier  in  a 
letter  of  sir  Thomas  Eoe,  ambassador  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dated  30th October,  1616:  "Ezbar  Sha,aprince, 
by  nature  just  and  good,  inquisitive  after 
novelties,  curious  of  new  opinions,  and  excelling 
in  many  virtues,  especially  in  piety  and  rever 
ence  towards  his  parents,  called  in  three 
Jesuits  from  Goa,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
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Xavcrius  a  Navarrois.  After  their  .arrival,  he 
heard  them  discourse  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  dispute  of  religion,  and  caused  F.  Xaverius 
to  -write  a  book  in  defence  of  his  religion  against 
the  Moors  and  Gentiles,  which,  when  finished,  he 
read  every  night,  and  had  some  part  discussed." 
In  the  same  letter,  we  are  also  informed  how 
vain  and  unsatisfactory  were  the  pretended 
conversions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  king  had  sent 
two  of  his  sons  to  be  educated  by  father  Corfi, 
"  who  brought  them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  Son,  our  blessed  Saviour,"  and  had  them 
solemnly  baptized  in  the  church  of  Agrn,  with 
great  pomp,  being  carried  on  elephants,  etc. 
"When  these  children  were  settled,  as  was  thought, 
in  the  Christian  religion,  the  king  sent  to  demand 
that  the  Jesuits  should  provide  them  with  Por 
tuguese  wives.  On  their  declining  this  demand, 
the  youths  gave  up  their  crosses  and  became 
Moors.  "  So  much,"  says  sir  Thomas,  "  for  the 
conversion  of  these  infidels!"  This  anecdote 
will  illustrate  the  nature  of  Xavier's  success. 
In  too  many  cases,  converts  only  exchanged  one 
form  of  heathenism  for  another  externally  fairer 
but  equally  remote  from  the  gospel. 

In  Hamilton's  account  of  the  East  Indies,  A.D. 
1G88-1723,  we  have  the  following  curious  anec 
dote  respecting  Xavier's  monument :"  It  is  erected 
in  the  fine  church  at  Goa,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 
About  fifty  years  after  his  death,  as  a  Portuguese 
ship  was  going  to  China,  it  called  at  the  island 
of  St.  Juan.  Some  gentlemen  and  priests  went 
ashore,  and  accidentally  found  the  saint's  body 
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uncorrapted.  It  was  deposited  at  Goa,  where 
it  still  looks  sound,  but  has  lost  an  arm.  This 
loss  arose  from  the  pope's  demanding  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  body,  before  he  made  a 
saint  of  Xavier.  Accordingly,  the  arm  was  cut 
off,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  stand  its  trial.  When 
the  pope  had  viewed  it,,  he  called  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  Whilst  looking  at  it  amidst  the 
cardinals,  the  saint's  hand  took  hold  of  the  pen, 
dipped  it  in  the  ink,  and  fairly  wrote  '  Xavier.' 
This  miracle  is  still  boasted  of  at  Goa.  The  wor 
shippers  pay  for  the  oil  and  candles  always  burn 
ing  before  the  shrine.  To  doubt  it,  might  have 
exposed  you  to  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition."  * 
After  the  death  of  Xavier,  several  Romish 
missionaries  penetrated  into  China.  They 
were  principally  of  the  Dominican  fraternity. 
Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian,  by  his  skill  in 
mathematics,  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to 
the  mandarins  and  even  to  the  emperor,  that 
he  obtained  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  the 
people  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church. 
The  Jesuits  flattered  the  Chinese,  by  affirming 
that  they  were  equal  to  the  Jews,  as  the  favoured 
people,  and  that  they  had  worshipped  the  true 
God  during  2,000  years,  and  sacrificed  to  him 
in  the  most  ancient  temple  of  the  universe. 
For  publishing  this  unscriptual  opinion,  the 
Jesuit  Le  Compte  was  subsequently  censured  by 
the  University  of  Paris. f 

*  Tinkerton,  Travels  and  Voyages,  vol.  viii.  p.  354. 

t"  At  a  great  solemnity,  when  they  chose  doctors  of  law, 
etc.,  Padre  Tong-lang,  prior  of  the  Jesuits,  assisted  at  the 
sacrifice  to  Confucius,  and  dipped  his  finger  in  the  hog's 
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In  1546,  the  Jesuits  formed  their  college  at 
Cranganor,  some  distance  from  Malabar.  When 
they  attempted  in  vain  to  seduce  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  from  their  ancient  faith,  they 
seized  Mar  Joseph,  their  bishop,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Lisbon.  But  such  was  the  sanctity 
of  his  appearance,  that  the  queen-regent,  Donna 
Catherina,  sent  him  back  to  Goa,  on  his  pro 
mise  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  his  diocese  to 
Romish  obedience.  Not  satisfied  with  his  con 
duct,  pope  Pius  v.  issued  a  brief,  15th  January, 
]  507,  directing  the  archbishop  of  Goa  to  appre 
hend  Mar  Joseph,  and  to  send  him  to  Koine, 
where  lie  died.  This  tyrannical  act,  of  seizing 
an  independent  Christian  bishop,  will  strongly 
illustrate  some  similar  acts  of  popish  aggression, 
which  we  have  lived  to  behold. 

The  succeeding  history  of  the  church  of 
Malabar  is  little  else  than  a  series  of  attempts, 
on  the"  part  of  the  Jesuits,  to  reduce  those 
ancient  Christians  to  the  yoke  of  the  Romish 

blood  which  lay  on  the  altar." — See  the  account  of  the  Pro 
testant  Mission,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  171 8,  part  iii.  p.  54.  Similar  con 
cessions  to  heathen  prejudice!  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
India.  In  1700,  the  Jesuits  at  Pondichcrry  celebrated  the  fes 
tival  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Drums,  hautboys,  and 
trumpets,  and  other  musical  instruments,  were  borrowed  from 
the  neighbouring  pagoda ;  the  performers  were  the  same  as 
those  who  played  before  the  Hindoo  deities.  An  immense 
car,  surmounted  by  a  female  figure,  preceded  by  dancers  half 
naked,  painted  with  sandal  wood  and  vermilion,  led  the  way. 
The  car  was  the  gift  of  a  heathen  prince,  and  the  Hindoos  min 
gled  with  the  Jesuits,  blending  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  with 
that  of  Hrahma,  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  their  other  idols.  Duhois,  a 
more  recent  missionary,  states,  that  "the  custom  is  still  in  full 
vigour."  He  expressly  charges  the  Jesuits  with  having  blended 
the  heathen  and  Christian  forms  ot  worship,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  edifying  even  to  any  pious  or  sincere  Roman  Catholic. 
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pontiff.  Now,  by  stratagems,  and  now,  by 
violence,  they  assailed  the  disciples  of  St. 
Thomas.  At  length,  January  20th,  1599,  the 
synod  of  Diamper,  in  the  sierra  or  mountains 
of  Malabar,  was  held  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Goa.  By  that  synod  all  their  opinions,  differ 
ing  from  the  church  of  Eome,  were  condemned, 
and  these  ancient  Christians  were  compelled  to 
yield  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  papacy — we 
say  a  nominal  subjection,  because  a  considerable 
portion  was  found  by  Dr.  Buchanan  still  pro 
testing  against  Romish  errors,  and  thus  they 
remain  to  the  present  day. 

From  Malabar,  AVC  proceed  to  trace  the 
doings  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Ethiopia.  On  17th  February,  1544,  pope 
Julius,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Loyola,  issued 
a  bull  for  the  appointment  of  Andrew,  elect 
of  Hieropolis,  and  Melchior,  elect  of  Nice,  as 
coadjutors  to  Bermudes,  the  patriarch,  living 
in  Ethiopia.  About  the  same  time,  father 
Rodriguez,  the  Jesuit,  was  despatched  from 
Goa  to  contrive  to  send  off  Bermudes  to  Europe. 
Of  this  negotiation,  Rodriguez  has  left  an 
authentic  narrative.  He  found  the  king  of 
Ethiopia  utterly  averse  to  his  errand.  "He 
said  openly  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
friars,  the  king  of  Portugal  was  so  forward  to 
send  him,  being  fully  resolved  never  to  submit 
himself  to  the  Romish  church."  "I  was  informed," 
he  adds,  "  that  several  of  the  grandees  had  been 
heard  to  say,  they  would  sooner  put  themselves 
under  the  Mohammedans  than  turn  Papists." 
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As  the  Jesuits  have  given  only  a  portion  of 
the  original  narrative,  we  must  collect  the  fate 
of  Bermudas  from  other  sources.  Rodriguez 
carried  the  old  patriarch  with  him  to  Goa,  and 
in  1558  they  arrived  at  Lisbon,  where  the 
latter  lived  in  captivity  for  several  years. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  attempt  on  Ethiopia, 
Pius  iv.,  in  15G1,  despatched  two  Jesuits,  with 
large  sums  of  money,  to  treat  with  Gabriel, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  for  submitting  himself 
and  his  church  to  the  Roman  see.  Gabriel 
took  the  money,  but  was  in  no  haste  to  fulfil 
the  treaty.  In  vain  did  the  Jesuits  argue  and 
threaten.  "  The  illustrious  emperor  of  Ethio 
pia"  (for  such  was  the  title  given  him  by  the 

pope)    remained   unconvinced  and  obstinate 

nay,  he  wrote  a  book  against  the  coadjutors, 
who,  in  return,  thundered  out  an  excommunica 
tion,  dated  Decome,  in  Ethiopia,  February  2nd, 
1559.  But  this  was  of  no  avail,  without  mili 
tary  force.— The  Portuguese  sent  their  troops, 
and  ravaged  the  country. 

The  Egyptians,  or  Copts,  were  the  next 
object  of  the  ambitious  zeal  of  Popery.  In 
1562,  Christopher  Roderick,  a  Jesuit  of  note, 
was  sent  by  pope  Pius  iv.  to  promote  his 
designs.  He  endeavoured,  in  vain,  by  bribes^ 
to  shake ^  their  allegiance  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Clement  vin.  pursued  the  same 
attempts,  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
appeared  in  person  at  Rome.  But  this  exhibi 
tion  was  considered, even  by  the  more  candid  and 
sensible  Romanists,  as  a  mere  stratagem  of  the 
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Jesuits  to  delude  the  pontiff.  Certain  it  is,  the 
Copts  have  not  embraced  the  tenets  of  the 
Romish  church,  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline. 

But  the  fact  which  brings  home  to  the 
Jesuits  the  many  severe  accusations  which  have 
been  brought  against  their  doings  in  India  and 
the  east,  is  the  known  aversion  and  horror  with 
which  they  were  viewed  even  by  the  Romish 
missionaries  who  were  not  of  their  order. 
Urban  Sterry,  secretary  to  the  congregation  of 
the  Propaganda,  thus  exposes  to  Innocent  XL, 
A.D.  1680,  their  secret  machinations  :  "  The 
Congregation  is  well  aware  of  what  serious 
opposition  the  missionaries  have  experienced 
from  the  Jesuits  on  their  arrival  in  India. 
They  could  not  endure  to  submit  to  the  vicars 
apostolic.  They  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
reputation.  The  people  have  learned  to  contrast 
the  sanctity  and  antiquity  of  our  bishops  with 
the  dishonesty  of  the  Jesuits  ;  hence  they  de 
nounce  them  as  intruders  and  heretics.  They 
deny  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  which  they 
administer  ;  nay,  they  affirm  that  it  would  be 
better  to  go  without  the  sacraments  than  to  take 
them  from  their  hands.  Such  was  the  pretext 
for  the  opposition  and  persecutions  carried  on 
by  the  Jesuits  against  our  priests  and  bishops. 
They  caused  some  to  be  carried  to  the  Inqui 
sition  at  Goa,  and  made  use  of  the  heathen 
rulers  for  banishing  others." 

But  it  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  Jesuits 
have  shown  all  the  resources  of  their  order, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  tyranny  and 
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subjugation  of  the  human  mind.  The  con 
querors  of  South  America  acted  as  if  their 
entire  object  was  to  plunder,  enslave,  and  ex 
terminate  the  natives.  The  blood  of  Morite- 
zuma  was  crying  aloud  for  vengeance,  or  rather 
for  some  moral  and  religious  compensation  to 
his  unfortunate  dominions.  The  church  of 
Home,  it  must  be  granted,  did  attempt,  by  the 
early  division  of  Peru  into  ecclesiastical  districts, 
to  make  some  answer  to  this  call.  In  the  voyage 
of  Ulloa  to  South  America,  the  reader  will' find 
ample  details  of  their  numerous  dioceses. 

The  Jesuits  early  appeared  on  this  vast 
scene  of  missionary  labour,  and  if  they  did  not 
avail  to  spread  the  pure  and  uncorrupt  doc 
trines  of  Christianity,  they  did  much  to  civilize 
the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  arts  of  Europe.  They  succeeded,  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  in  the  government  of  Paraguay, 
and  if  any  part  of  the  world  could  be  selected  as 
the  scene  of  their  triumph,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  history  of  this  district. 

But  whilst  AVC  here  can  give  them  much 
praise  as  traders  and  merchants,  we  find  little 
for  which  -to  commend  them  in  the  more  fitting 
character  of  Christian  missionaries.  They 
transmitted  great  wealth  to  the  treasuries  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  they  converted  souls  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Busied  in  politics,  or  engaged  in 
exploring  mines  and  minerals,  they  had  almost 
forgotten  that  their  proper  vocation  was  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  discovery 
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of  what  was  called  the  Jesuit's  bark,  was  valu 
able  in  its  reference  to  bodily  health  ;  but  it 
could  not  compensate  for  their  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  atoning 
righteousness  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
After  all  the  eulogies  which  have  been  heaped 
on  them  by  the  abb6  Raynal,  it  is  evident 
that  they  sacrificed  the  character  of  the  mis 
sionary  to  that  of  the  merchant. 

In  North  America,  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
displayed  their  genuine  principles.  In  the 
accounts  of  our  early  settlements  in  Canada, 
they  are  frequently  mentioned  as  stirring  up 
the  Indians,  and  exciting  them  to  scenes  of 
murder  and  plunder.  They  also  used  their 
utmost  arts  and  intrigues  to  oppose  the  labours 
of  the  English  missionaries  sent  over  in  1704, 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Mohawks,  and 
entirely  defeated  the  enterprise.  Their  splen 
did  establishments  at  Quebec  enabled  them  to 
exercise  much  political  influence.  They  de 
voted  themselves  far  more  to  secular  than  to 
religious  pursuits. 

Such  is  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  early  mis 
sions  of  the  Jesuits  in  foreign  parts.  We  have 
collected  them  chiefly  from  the  representations 
of  Romish  authors,  lest  we  might  be  supposed 
to  have  been  led  astray  by  the  natural  preju 
dices  of  Protestants  ;  and  on  a  calm  and  impar 
tial  consideration,  we  are  compelled  to  come  to 
the  following  conclusions.  First :  That  a  Jesuit 
is  altogether  unfit  for  a  missionary  amongst  the 
heathen,  from  the  cunning  and  artifice  which 
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form  the  discriminating  features  of  his  order. 
The  character  of  a  Christian  missionary  should 
be  simple  and  artless.  Worldly  deceit  and  fraud 
are  altogether  destructive  of  his  aims. 

Secondly  :  A  missionary  should  seldom,  if 
ever,  interfere  with  political  affairs.  He  should 
be  unwilling  to  mix  himself  in  the  contests  of 
parties.  He  comes  to  declare  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  should  avoid  all  unnecessary 
meddling  with  affairs  of  state. 

Thirdly  :  The  missionary  should  also  seldom, 
if  ever,  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  com 
merce.  It  takes  him  away  from  his  ministerial 
duties  ;  it  tends  to  render  him  secular  and 
worldly-minded,  and  to  destroy  the  loveliness  of 
a  soul  devoted  supremely  to  things  above. 

Finally  :  The  office  of  a  Christian  missionary 
is  to  preach  the  gospel — to  proclaim  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  sinner  that  there  is  freely 
offered  to  him  redemption  through  the  Saviour's 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins — and  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Jesuit, 
however,  does  not  preach  this  gospel ;  he 
belongs,  on  the  contrary,  to  an  order  founded 
for  the  very  purpose  of  uprooting  that  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  forms  the  essence 
of  evangelical  truth.  How  totally  unfitted,  then, 
he  is  to  be  a  missionary  of  Christ !  "  If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch,"  Matt.  xv.  14. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  numerous  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  death  of  Loyola— 
Their  first  appearance  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany— 
Lainez— His  character-Francis  Borgia— Attempts  to  reform 
the  Order—The  degraded  state  of  their  colleges— Gain  pos 
session  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Rome— Uellarinme— Baromus 
— Borsria  excites  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots— Mercu- 
rian  becomes  general— Their  attempts  on  Sweden-Conspire 
againstElizabeth-Aquaviva-Thel'ropa-anda-lleflections. 

WHEN  Loyola  deputed  Xavier  to  his  splendid 
embassy  in  the  east,  he  also  laid  the  foundations 
of  various  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  different  parts 
of  Europe.  It  may  give  the  reader  some  con 
ception  of  his  vast  designs,  when  he  is  informed 
that  his  biographer  and  friend,  Kibadeneira, 
enumerates  and  describes  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  of  the  larger  collegiate  establishments,  and 
also  mentions  twenty-four  others  on  a  smaller 
scale.  It  would  be  tedious  even  to  furnish  a 
list  of  all  their  names.  We  shall  be  content 
to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  eminent. 

The  attention  of  Loyola  was  immediately 
directed  towards  Spain  and  Portugal  —  that 
European  peninsula  which  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  attachment  to  the  Roman 
see.  Thither,  in  1541,  he  sent  Simon  Roderic 
and  Francis  Villanova.  They  founded  the  Com- 
plutensian  college,  and  another  at  Coimbra.  The 
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former  was  associated  with  the  celebrated  uni 
versity  which,  in  1499,  had  been  established  by 
cardinal  Ximenes.  It  consisted  of  twenty-four 
colleges,  and  was  the  seminary  next  to  Sala 
manca  in  repute.  In  1514,  the  splendid  Biblical 
Polyglott  was  published  at  the  Complutensian 
press. 

^  In  1545,  a  Jesuit  college  was  founded  at 
Gandia,  near  Valentia,  and  another  at  Valla- 
dolid,  by  Peter  Faber,  the  first  convert  of 
Loyola.  He  had  early  distinguished  himseli 
by  his  disputations  with  Bucer.  and  was  also 
active  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  With  the  zeal 
of  his  master,  he  traversed  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  every  part  of  Spain.  He  died  the  follow 
ing  year  at  Eome,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

About  this  time,  the  colleges  at  Burgos  and 
Salamanca  were  commenced — the  latter  owing 
its  origin  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the  cele 
brated  Francis  Strada.  It  became  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Jesuit  establishments  in  Spain. 
In  1 547,  several  colleges  were  founded  in  Sicily, 
particularly  at  Palermo  and  Messina.  At  Ve 
nice,  Genoa,  and  Padua,  they  formed  academic 
institutions.  Nor  was  Corsica  forgotten  in  their 
labours. 

In  1554,  the  society  made  its  first  official 
appearance _in_ France.  The  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont  "had  become  acquainted  with  Lainez,  Sal- 
meron,  and  Claudius  Jay,  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  now  invited  the  Jesuits  to  erect  two 
colleges  in  his  diocese.  But  the  college  of  the 
Sorbonne  at  Paris  refused  to  confirm  the  faculty 
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which  the  pope  had  granted  for  that  object. 
The  French  church  insisted  on  its  Galilean 
liberties,  yet  such  was  the  cunning  of  the  order 
that  Ribadeneira  observes,  "  Though  they  could 
build  no  college  before  the  decree  of  the  Sor 
bonne  against  them,  they  built  two  within  a 
year  after." 

In  Holland,  they  next  formed  a  nourishing 
school  at  Louvain  and  at  Tournay,  and  here 
Ribadeneira  himself  was  the  principal  agent. 
It  was  at  these  colleges,  conjoined  with  that  at 
Douay,  that  the  English  Jesuits  were  chiefly 
educated  in  the  following  century. 

But  the  principal  strength  of  the  society  was 
reserved  for  Germany,  as  being  the  head  quar 
ters  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Salmeron 
was  sent  into  Poland.  At  Ingolstadt,  Prague, 
and  Vienna,  every  exertion  was  made  to  stop 
the  rising  heretics.  Canisius  was  appointed 
the  provincial — Le  Jay,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Loyola,  presided  over  the  college  at  Vienna. 
He"  had  traversed  every  part  of  Germany,  and 
had  directed  his  efforts  particularly  to  Saxony, 
as  the  country  of  Luther.  He  died  August 
6th,  1552. 

Such  was  the  powerful  machinery  of  Jesuitism 
when,  on  the  decease  of  Loyola,  1556,  Lainez 
was  chosen  as  his  successor.  He  was,  unques 
tionably,  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  and  though 
not  equal  to  Loyola  in  original  and  creative 
genius,  was  his  superior  in  calm  and  firm  dis 
cretion.  He  had  not  the  soul  to  feel  out  "  The 
Spiritual  Exercises ;"  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
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had  the  lion's  share  in  the  craft  of  "  The  Con 
stitutions." 

In  the  first  Congregation  held  upon  his  acces 
sion  to  the  office  of  general,  Lainez  caused  an 
absolute  authority  to  be  granted  to  him,  with 
a  perpetuity  of  the  generalship,  lie  aUo  de 
manded  the  right  of  having  prisons — thus  es 
sentially  connecting  himself  with  the  Inquisition 
and  with  temporal  authority.  By  this  manoeuvre, 
the  character  of  Jesuitism  was  changed  into  a 
system  of  human  policy.  It  henceforth  lost  all 
pretensions  to  the  spirituality  which  Ignatius 
had  wished  it  to  assume.  "  The  Spiritual 
Exercises"  were  comparatively  forgotten  :  "The 
Constitutions"  remained  in  all  their  vigour. 

Lainez  had  already  distinguished  himself  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  as  the  devoted  advocate 
of  papal  authority — he  acted,  indeed,  as  the 
pope's  legate.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  address, 
he  was  accused  of  Pelagianism,  and  deemed 
somewhat  heretical  in  his  sentiments  concerning 
grace  and  free-will.  It  is  probable  that  he 
ca re^lJj^lj^abgiiLiinyJheological  opjmoii£._Jle 
held  that  all  ecclesiastical  power  is  derived,  not 
from  "heaven  ?  but  Immediately.  jrom_Jlie._pp.pe — 
tHat  the  court  o£  JfomsJiad  a  ri^ht_to  reform 
all  rhe  churches  of  Christendom,  but  that  they 
had  no  right  to  reform  the  papacy.  lie  flung 
ImT^Tignt  Divine^  over  every  corner  of  the 
pope's  prerogative.  Thus  he  acted  at  the  Coun 
cil,  yet  he  could  soon  after  write  to  the  prince 
De  Conde :  "  The  chief  cause  of  this  separation  " 
(between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Romanists) 
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"  is  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who,  to 
begin  with  the  supreme  head  and  the  prelates 
down  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  clergy,  are 
in  great  need  of  reform  as  to  morals  and  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.  Their  bad  exam 
ple  has  produced  so  many  scandals,  that  their 
doctrine  has  become  an  object  of  contempt,  as 
well  as  their  life."  Such  a  man  was  worthy  of 
the  office :  he  was  well  qualified  to  be  the 
general  of  the  order. 

But  the  Jesuitism  of  Lainez  never  appeared 
more  strikingly  than  in  his  casuistry  and  vacil 
lation  respecting  the  reformation  of  the  mendi 
cant  orders.  Under  the  mask  of  humility,  the 
vagrant  monks  and  friars  had  become  the  pest 
and  disgrace  of  the  church.  It  was  proposed 
to  remedy  this  disorder  by  allowing  them  to 
possess  funded  property.  The  Franciscans  and 
Capuchins  requested  to  be  exempt,  and  still  to 
maintain  their  mendicant  habits.  Lainez  also, 
at  first,  pleaded  the  rules  of  his  order,  but,  on 
the  following  day,  he  changed  his  opinion. 
"  The  Company,"  he  said,  "  are  always  inclined 
to  practise  mendicancy  in  the  houses  of  '  the 
professed ;'  but  is  not  desirous  of  appearing  to 
do  so  before  the  world."  The  option  was  then 
left  open,  of  begging  or  not,  according  to  cir 
cumstances.  This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  a 
Jesuit.  It  leaves  him  always  at  liberty  to  suit 
himself  to  the  passing  hour. 

In  1561,  the  Conference  of  Poissy  took  place, 
near  Paris,  between  the  Romanists  and  Pro 
testants,  and  Lainez  was  deputed  by  Pius  iv. 
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to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  former.  Kibadeneira, 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Jesuits,"  pretends  that  he 
silenced  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.  The  dispute 
related  to  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  There  is  good  evidence 
that  Beza,  notwithstanding  he  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  with  the  cry  of  "  Blasphemy ! " 
showed  a  decided  superiority  to  his  antagonist. 

The  Council  came  to  a  close,  December  4th, 
15G3.  Lainez  was  welcomed  to  Rome  in  tri 
umph.  The  pope  offered  to  raise  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal,  but  Lainez  had  the  good 
sense  to  decline  the  honour.  Had  he  accepted 
it,  he  would  have  lost  his  credit  with  the  fra 
ternity.  His  office  as  general  was  already  of 
far  more  importance  than  that  of  being  the 
pope's  privy  councillor.  Yet  such  was  the 
influence  of  Lainez,  that  on  the  death  of  Paul  iv. 
no  less  than  twelve  cardinals  voted  for  him  as 
his  successor.  He  died  January,  1565,  aged 
fifty-three. 

From  this  notice  of  Lainez,  it  will  be  appa 
rent  that  the  entire  character  of  Jesuitism 
assumed  another  form  under  his  administration, 
from  that  which  had  been  originally  impressed 
on  it  by  the  founder.  It  was  Loyola's  object  to 
confer  a  spiritual,  and,  as  it  were,  a  celestial 
knight-errantry,  on  the  order,  and  to  distin 
guish  it  by  a  kind  of  super-mundane  effect. 
Its  members  were  to  live  and  act  on  the  mo 
tives  so  graphically  delineated  in  "  The  Spiritual 
Exercises."  But  Lainez  was  a  man  who  lowered 
down  the  standard  of  Jesuitism  to  the  struggles 
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and  exigencies  of  human  affairs.  He  renounced 
the  spiritual  crusader  for  the  temporal  courtier, 
and  was  content  to  govern  things  as  they  are, 
rather  than  attempt  any  imaginary  improve 
ments. 

Hence  it  is  that  .T^iit.ism,  a.q  it  now  exists, 
is  a  secular,  rather  than  a  religious  denomi 
nation.  It  aims  at  conquering  the  world  by 
the  world,  not  by  the  doctrines  or  motives  of 
Christianity.  To  effect  this  end,  the  human 
mind  is  to  be  moulded  into  a  machine,  which  is 
adapted  solely  to  worldly  purposes.  You  are 
never  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  superior — 
never  to  question  his  assertions — always  to  yield 
implicit  submission  to  his  commands.  You  are 
to  assign  over  to  him  your  conscience,  your 
reasoning  faculties  ;  you  are  to  sacrifice  your 
personal  identity,  and  to  forget  your  individual 
responsibility. 

Such  is  the  tremendous  self-immolation  which 
this  order  demands  of  its  novitiates,  and  which, 
if  it  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  this 
country,  must  destroy  at  once  the  principles 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  As  Protestants, 
we  claim  the  right  of  searching  and  examining 
the  Scriptures.  As  Englishmen,  we  claim  the 
right  of  choosing  our  legal  representatives,  and 
of  freely  stating  our  opinions  in  an  unrestricted 
press.  Such  civil  and  religious  privileges  are, 
however,  totally  at  variance  with  that  education 
which  is  imparted  by  the  Jesuits. 

To  Lainez  succeeded  Francis  Borgia,  a  bigot 
in  his  principles,  but  a  severe  disciplinarian.  He 
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inflicted  the  greatest  austerities  on  himself,  and 
was  riaid  and  inexorable  towards  others.  He 
was  the  lirst  who  attempted  to  reform  the 
Jesuits.  They  were  already  extremely  inat 
tentive  to  their  religious  duties,  and  pleaded  an 
exemption  from  attending  on  the  "  monastic 
choir."  They  also  ordained  their  members 
priests  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  society. 
The  Jesuits  boldly  professed  that  their  order 
was  not  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  praising 
God,  and  therefore  they  begged  to  be  excused 
from  taking  part  in  the  choir.  "  We  find  very 
little  inclination  for  this  duty,"  they  added: 
"  and  had  it  been  the  will  of  God,  he  would 
have  manifested  it  to  Ignatius,  our  founder." 
From  this  conduct,  we  may  infer,  not  only 
their  boldness  towards  the  pope,  but  their 
growing  impiety.  Only  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  their  establishment,  and  now  they  ven 
tured  to  beard  the  pope,  and  to  throw  off  ever 
the  outward  proprieties  of  a  religious  order. 
13ut  though  they  did  not  take  pleasure  in  join 
ing  the  "  monastic  choir,"  they  were  quite 
ready  to  take  their  parts  in  a  public  masque 
rade  which  took  place  at  Palermo.  The  sub 
ject  was  '•  The  Triumph  of  Death  1 "  The 
king  of  terrors  was  represented  as  a  monstrous 
skeleton,  and  the  Jesuits  danced  around  him  as 
his  slaves.  "  They  were  part  of  a  detachment 
from  the  Roman  college,"  says  Steinmotz,  "  and 
dispersed  over  Italy  to  propagate  faith  and 
morality."  In  the  same  year,  1567,  they  per 
formed  a  similar  burlesque  at  Vienna.  "  Lv 
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this  procession  the  Austrian  provincial  carried 
the  wafer  under  a  superb  canopy,  borne  by  the 
pope's  nuncio.  He  not  only  received  the  in 
cense  from  young  ecclesiastics,  but,  what  was 
most  edifying,"  says  the  historian,  "  one  of  the 
principal  noblemen  scattered  flowers  before  the 
holy  sacrament." 

Nor  was  the  society  less  active  in  the  mili 
tary  department.  Whether  against.  Turks  or 
heretics,  they  were  equally  disposed  to  show 
their  zeal  and  prowess.  In  the  victories  of 
Lepanto,  Jarnac,  and  Moncontour,  the  fathers 
were  eminently  distinguished.  The  last  victory 
we  have  named  was  over  the  unhappy  Hugue 
nots.  Borgia  ordered  a  thousand  masses  to  be 
celebrated  for  this  unchristian  triumph.  The 
Jesuits  even  published  a  book,  entitled  "  The 
Spiritual  Sugar,  to  sweeten  the  Bitterness  of  the 
Wars  of  Keligion."* 

For  these  services  they  were  plentifully  re 
warded  by  pope  Pius.  He  bestowed  on  them, 
A.D.  1570,  the  Penitentiary  at  Rome.  This  was 
an  institution  for  the  accommodation  of  pil 
grims,  whose  crimes  had  been  so  enormous 
that  no  absolution  could  be  granted  them  with 
out  the  special  license  of  the  pope.  It  was  now 
determined  to  transfer  the  establishment  to  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits.  By  the  rules  of  the  order, 
they  were  prohibited  from  taking  any  such 
offices  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  equivocations,  they 
soon  surmounted  the  difficulty.  Twelve  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  Eome  were  allotted  to  them. 
*  See  Steinmetz,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 
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In  the  mean  time,  their  numerous  colleges 
at  Rome  were  increasing  in  wealth  and  im 
portance,  but  not  equally  advancing  in  morals 
and  discipline.  At  the  German  college,  where 
the  young  nobility  were  educated,  the  greatest 
licentiousness  prevailed.  Public  plays  were 
exhibited,  and  the  usual  dissolute  manners  of  a 
theatre  were  notorious.  In  vain  did  Borgia 
protest  against  these  demoralizing  spectacles. 
The  Jesuits  still  persevered  in  turning  their 
pupils  into  players. 

It  was  now  that  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  Robert 
Bellarmine,  began  his  career,  which  was  con 
temporary  with  that  of  the  no  less  celebrated 
Baronius.  The  one  distinguished  himself  as 
the  greatest  of  Rome's  controversialists,  the 
other  as  the  greatest  of  her  historians.  Bellar 
mine  was  admitted  by  his  opponents  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  fair  antagonist,  for  he  generally 
stated  their  sentiments  as  they  really  were  ;  but 
he  answered  them  with  the  usual  sophistry  of 
his  church,  and  always  treated  his  adversaries 
as  heretics.  It  is  his  highest  honour  to  have 
stated  the  papal  duties  to  Clement  vin.  in  a 
plain  and  unreserved  manner.  It  would  have 
been  good  for  the  Romish  church,  if  every  pope 
had  possessed  such  a  faithful  -minister.  His 
great  power  consisted  in  his  apparent  mildness; 
by  this  he  decoyed  many  wavering  Protestants. 
On  the  whole,  we  must  pronounce  him  the  best- 
of  his  order. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that,  in  his  last 
will,  he  supplicates  that  he  may  be  admitted 
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amongst  the  redeemed,  not  for  his  own  merits, 
but  as  an  unworthy  petitioner  for  pardon.  He 
died  A.D.  1621,  aged  seventy-nine.* 

Of  Baronius,  his  friend  and  fellow-cardinal, 
we  cannot  speak  in  equally  favourable  terms. 
His  great  work,  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Annals," 
was  written  in  opposition  to  the  "  Centuriators  of 
Magdeburg,"  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Protestants.  It  displays  immense  research,  but 
little  candour.  Isaac  Casaubon  laid  open  its  nu 
merous  errors  and  misstatements.  Yet  Baronius 
does  not  spare  the  crimes  of  the  papacy.  He 
depicts  several  popes  as  monsters  of  iniquity, 
and  enumerates  twenty-six  schisms  in  the 
popedom,  some  of  which  lasted  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  He  died  June  30th,  1607,  aged 
sixty-eight. 

In  1572,  Borgia  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  stirring  up  the  fury  of  Charles  ix.  against 
the  Huguenots.  The  result  of  this  visit  is  pic 
tured  in  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo-/ 
mew,  which  took  place  September  15th,  in 
the  same  year.  Borgia  died  just  before  that 
event,  on  the  24th  of  August.  Pope  Gregory  xnr. 
ordered  a  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of 
St.  Louis  to  return  thanks  for  this  massacre  of 
40,000  Protestants.  He  also  struck  a  medal 
with  the  representation  of  a  destroying  angel 
having  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  pursuing  the  heretics.  The  legend  is 

*  "  Precor,  ut  me  inter  Sanctos  et  electos  suos,  non  esti 
mator  meriti,  sed  veniae  largitor  admittat."—  Vit,  Bellarm.. 
p.  573.  Antwerp,  1631. 
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"  Uyonotorum  Strages"  "  the  slaughter  of  the 
Huguenots." 

Mercurian,  a  Belgic  Spaniard  by  birth,  suc 
ceeded  to  the  generalship.  He  filled  the  order 
with  his  countrymen.  Jesuitism  became  more 
ambitious  and  casuistical  than  ever.  Pretences 
were  invented  for  dispensing  occasionally  with 
the  rigour  of  "  the  constitutions."  They  learned 
to  introduce  doubts  and  quibbles  into  the 
plainest  rules  of  morality.  They  cavilled  at  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  respecting  the 
order,  and  affected  to  be  far  superior  to  the  whole 
Romish  hierarchy.  This  naturally  drew  down 
upon  them  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood. 

Their  first  national  attempt  was  on  Gustavus 
of  Sweden.  By  means  of  his  son's  wife, 
who  was  a  papist,  they  set  aside  Eric,  his  elder 
brother,  and  advanced  him  subsequently  to  the 
throne.  During  his  reign,  the  Jesuits  largely 
intrigued  in  the  affairs  of  Sweden,  and  tried 
hard  to  bring  it  under  the  papal  yoke.  But  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  all  their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail.  Sweden  remains  Protestant  to  the 
present  day.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  evince 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  toward  the  Jesuits,  than  a  hapless  dis 
aster  which  befel  them  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund. 
That  monarch  was  so  far  brought  over  by  the 
arts  of  the  order,  that  he  had  agreed  that  forty 
Jesuits  should  reside  at  Stockholm,  and  form  a 
kind  of  senate,  or  privy  council.  His  subjects 
were  so  dissatisfied,  that  they  elected  Charles, 
his  uncle,  in  his  stead.  But  a  cargo  of  Jesuits 
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were  already  on  their  voyage.  The  vessel  soon 
appeared  in  sight,  and  Charles  surrounding  the 
unhappy  crew,  fired  a  volley  on  the  galleon. 
The  vessel  filled,  and  the  Jesuits  all  perished. 
The  spectators  exclaimed,  "  Why  do  you  not 
walk  on  the  waters  as  you  did  in  Japan  ?  " 
This  conduct  was  base  and  inhuman,  and  de 
serves  the  strongest  reprobation ;  but  it  clearly 
manifests  the  low  credit  in  which  the  Jesuits 
were  held,  and  the  horror  which  the  Swedes 
entertained  of  their  political  interference. 
^  In  Gregory  xnr.  the  Jesuits  found  a  munifi- 
cient  benefactor.  He  lavished  thousands  an 
nually  on  their  institutions.  They  swept  the 
spoils  of  other  countries  into  their  coffers.  The 
Annats  and  the  Peter-pence  were  bestowed  on 
their  colleges.  Aquaviva  succeeded  as  general 
AD.  1581.  As  an  individual  he  appears  to 
have  been  respectable,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
learning,  although  strenuous  in  his  exertions 
for  the  society. 

The  Jesuits  now  began  to  turn  their  atten 
tion  towards  England,  where  Elizabeth  had  re 
cently  succeeded  to  her  sister  Mary.     Thither 
they  sent  Parsons,  Campion,  and  a  host  of  their 
fraternity.      This  will  form  the  subject    of   a 
subsequent  chapter.       They  also  took  part  in  j 
the  troubles  of  France  under  the  name  of  the  I 
Catholic    League.      It  was  by   their  intrigues 
that  the  duke   of  Guise  and  Henry  in.  were  as 
sassinated.     Aquaviva  was  privy  to  the  royal 
murder.     Their  doctrines,  as  now  explained  by 
the  casuists,  fully  justified  the  deed, 
c 
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In  1622,  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
was  founded  at  Rome.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  vast  panopticon,  from  which  every  part  of 
the  Romish  church  may  be  distinctly  viewed. 
Various  disputes  have  arisen  between  the  di 
rectors  of  this  establishment  and  the  Jesuits. 
The  Romish  missionaries  have  accused  the 
order  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  of 
blending  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  with 
their  foreign  missions.  Ricci,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Jesuit  Christianity  in  China,  de 
clared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  altogether 
useless  to  disturb  the  Chinese  in  their  ancient 
rites,  but  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
would  not  agree  to  this  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  paganism  and  Christianity.  The  contest  was 
brought  before  the  Roman  pontiff  in  1G45,  and 
Innocent  x.  pronounced  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
highly  condemned  the  indulgence  which  they 
had  given  to  the  Chinese  superstitious.  The 
conflict  raged  with  violence  throughout  the  re 
mainder  of  the  century. 

We  shall  not  pursue  these  records  of  the 
Italian  Jesuits.  They  stand  condemned,  even 
by  the  verdict  of  the  church  of  Rome.  What, 
then,  must  be  their  character  amongst  Protest 
ants  ?  Yet  such  is  their  audacity  and  want  01 
shame,  that  several  of  the  order  have  attempted 
to  justify  their  claim  to  their  titular  denomina 
tion — "  The  Society  of  Jesus !  "  They  have 
dared  to  appeal  to  Scripture.*  "  Our  society  is 

*  Alluding  to  the  Creek  FIoA/rcm,  which  sonic  render 
citizenship.  Our  version  renders  it  conversation.  See  Phil, 
lii.  20,  "Our  conversation  is  in  Leaven." 
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in  heaven."     "  Our  society  is  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  by  Romanists,  that 
they  have  disowned  and  discountenanced  the 
order,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  charged 
with  its  crimes  and  enormities.  But  the  apology 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Though  the 
Jesuits  have  been  occasionally  condemned  by 
the  pope — nay,  more  than  once,  for  a  short 
time  expelled  from  Rome — yet  they  have  always 
been  soon  re-admitted  to  favour.  They  are 
now  in  high  favour  at  the  Vatican.  The  truth 
is,  they  are  necessary  and  essential  to  carry  on 
the  designs  of  the  Romish  church.  They  have 
contrived  to  indoctrinate  the  whole  mass  of 
Popery  with  their  casuistry.  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  of  penance,  of  indulgences, 
could  not  be  rendered  plausible  without  Jesu 
itical  equivocations.  They  are  the  favourite 
confessors.  They  have  the  management  of  all 
the  colleges  and  academies.  They  are  sent 
abroad  on  all  the  more  difficult  missions.  They 
are,  at  this  time,  the  most  energetic  emissaries 
of  the  papacy  in  England  and  Ireland.  Rome 
is  never  in  earnest  when  she  falls  out  with  the 
Jesuits.  Like  the  Praetorian  bands,  they  are  at 
once  the  slaves  and  masters  of  the  papacy. — We 
have  now  briefly  traced  their  early  history  as 
Roman  and  Italian  Jesuits  :  we  shall  proceed  to 
sketch  them  more  particularly  in  their  relation 
to  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  shall  find  them 
always  essentially  the  same.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?" 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE    JESUITS   IN    FRANCE. 

Their  first  appearance  in  France— Recommended  by  the  pope 
—Rejected  by  the  university  of  Paris— The  League— Henry 
iv.  murdered  — Father  Cotton  — Their  barbarities  — They 
found  colleges  at  Rouen,  and  other  parts  of  Franco— Strive 
to  settle  at  Paris— Succeed— Jansenism— Pascal  and  the  Pro 
vincial  Letters— Their  infamous  morality— Court  of  Lotus 
xiv.— Arrive  at  their  highest  pitch— Decline— Quesnel— The 
cardinal  Dubois— Jesuits  expelled  by  Louis  xv.— Their  nu 
merous  expulsions  from  various  countries — Survive  all — 
The  reason  stated — Review  of  their  conduct  in  France — 
"Warning  to  England. 

WE  arc  now  to  leave  Italy  and  the  Inquisition, 
to  cross  the  Alps  into  gay,  and  joyous,  and 
thoughtless  France.  When  the  Jesuit  has  sur 
mounted  that  barrier,  he  becomes  an  altered 
creature.  He  exchanges  the  grave  and  solemn 
gait  for  "  the  light  fantastic  toe" — lie  affects  to 
be  volatile  and  polite — his  countenance  beams 
with  smiles,  and  his  tongue  is  ever  courteous. 
His  attendant  genius  is  Proteus. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Jesuits  in  France, 
as  a  body,  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1540, 
when  they  obtained  the  approbation  of  Paul  HI. 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Paris.  But  they  met 
with  so  much  opposition  from  the  archbishop 
and  the  clergy,  that  they  could  not  at  first 
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achieve  their  object.  In  1554,  the  faculty  of 
theology  at  Paris  publicly  denounced  them  as 
intruders,  Avho  were  disposed  to  subvert  the 
other  orders,  and  to  promote  civil  disunion  and 
dissension.  They  also  discovered  that  their 
secret  doctrines  were  full  of  fraud  and  impiety. 

The  Jesuits,  nothing  daunted,  renewed  their 
efforts  in  1559.  TheyAvere  strongly  supported 
by  William  da  Prat,  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
the  king  consented  to  register  their  letters  pa 
tent.  Still  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  opposed  them,  and,  for  some  time,  they 
were  strictly  confined  in  their  operations  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  For  a  considerable 
period,  no  " iira/essed"  Jesuit  was  allowed  in 
France.  The  universities  of  Paris  and  Louvain 
were  strenuous  against  their  reception. 

In  1561,  the  Conference  of  Poissy  was  opened. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Pro 
testants  and  llomanist;  but,  like  all  such  at 
tempts,  it  ended  unsuccessfully.  Lainez  was 
the  leader  of  the  debate  on  one  side ;  Beza  and 
Bucer  on  the  other.  It  was  about  this  time 
the  celebrated  Jesuit,  Maldonat,  was  accused  of 
having  persuaded  the  president,  De  Montbrun, 
to  whom  he  was  confessor,  to  bequeath  all  his 
property  to  the  order.  From  this  accusation 
he  was  freed  by  a  decree  of  the  university,  but 
his  character  was  so  open  to  suspicion,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  send  him  to  Bourges. 
At  this  town,  the  Jesuits  obtained  letters  patent 
from  Henry  in.,  1574,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college,  over  which  Maldonat  presided.  lie  was 
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a  man  of  great  learning,  and  his  commentaries 
on  Scripture  were  long  esteemed.  He  died  at 
Rome,  January  5th,  1 583,  aged  forty-nine. 

The  Jesuits  now  strove  to  enter  the  university 
of  Paris.  They  could  not  succeed  in  this  object, 
but  they  obtained  permission  to  establish  them* 
selves  at  Rouen.  Soon  after,  began  the  quarrels 
of  the  League,  and  in  these  the  Jesuits  were 
very  conspicuous,  as  the  most  violent  opponents 
and  persecutors  of  the  Huguenots. 

Charles  ix.  had  given  the  Protestant  part  of 
his  subjects,  the  Huguenots,  an  edict,  which 
permitted  them  to  worship  according  to  their 
conscience.  This  was  soon  after  the  conference 
at  Poissy.  The  Protestants  thought  their  suc 
cess  was  complete,  but  they  were  quickly  un 
deceived.  Seven  French  bishops  were  excom 
municated  by  the  pope,  for  granting  this 
toleration.  The  queen  of  Navarre,  Henry's 
wife,  had  embraced  Calvinism.  She  broke 
down  the  images,  and  expelled  the  Romish 
priests.  Pope  Pius  iv.  threatened  to  excom 
municate  the  queen,  if,  in  six  months,  she  did 
not  appear  before  him,  under  pain  of  being 
deprived  of  her  dignity  and  dominions,  and 
having  her  marriage  declared  null  and  void, 
and  her  children  bastards.  The  king  interfered 
on  her  behalf,  but  the  Jesuits  fanned  the  flame 
of  discord.  Numbers  of  Huguenots  were  mur 
dered  at  Vassi,  A.D.  1566.  We  regret  to  say, 
that  reprisals  were  made  by  the  Huguenots. 
Edmund  Auger,  the  Jesuit,  had  been  fore 
most  in  the  fray.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
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the  Huguenots,  and  now  they  redeemed 
their  character  as  Protestants.  They  had 
raised  the  gibbet  for  his  execution,  but  they 
relented,  and  sent  him  to  prison.  The  follow 
ing  day  they  set  him  at  liberty.  He  departed 
only  to  raise  up  fresh  commotions.  The  battle 
of  Dreux  gave  the  victory  to  the  Romanists. 
Conde  was  made  prisoner.  Beza  narrowly 
escaped.  Auger  was  more  violent  than  ever. 
He  boasted  of  having  converted  40,000  heretics 
in  a  month.  He  afterwards  went  to  Lyons, 
when  the  plague  was  raging,  and  prevailed  on 
the  magistrates  to  make  a  vow,  to  propitiate 
its  cessation.  When  the  plague  ceased,  the 
Jesuit  was  commissioned  to  perform  its  cele 
bration  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  du  Puy.  They 
rewarded  him  with  a  college,  which  was  the 
common  property  of  the  Protestants  and  Papists. 
The  former  complained.  He  told  them  they 
might  still  send  their  children  for  education — 
but  he  was  to  preside  over  them. 

Though  admitted  into  France  under  the 
strictest  limitations,  the  Jesuits  now  threw  aside 
all  the  conditions.  They  divided  France  into 
two  provinces  of  the  order  :  the  province  of 
France,  and  the  province  of  Aquitaine  or 
Guienne.  How  like  the  conduct  of  Pius  ix. ! 

In  1589,  Sixtus  v.  deputed  cardinal  Cajetan 
to  act  as  his  legate,  and  to  take  with  him  the 
two  celebrated  Jesuits,  Bellarmine  and  Tyrius. 
Their  object  was  to  secure  a  king  in  France, 
who  should  be  decidedly  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Henry,  as  duke  of  Navarre,  had  been  compelled 
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to  renounce  Protestantism,  amidst  all  the  horrors 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  A.D.  1572. 
But  he  yielded  only  to  stern  necessity,  and 
when  he  escaped  from  his  persecutors,  he  again 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  not  all  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  could 
prevent  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  pur 
chased,  however,  his  royal  dignity  at  the  expense 
of  his  conscience — he  pronounced  his  adherence 
to  Romanism,  before  his  coronation,  1593. 
Such  insincerity  may  well  be  thought  to  have 
drawn  down  upon  him  the  Divine  displeasure. 
By  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
again  awakened  the  hatred  of  the  order.  Many 
unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  on  his  life. 
That  of  Ravaillae  was  fatal,  May  14th,  1610. 

Father  Cotton  was  the  most  distinguished 
political  Jesuit  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iv.  He 
was  born  15G4,  became  confessor  to  Henry, 
and  gained  so  much  ascendency  over  him,  that 
it  was  commonly  said,  "  he  had  cotton  in  his 
ears."  lie  attempted  to  make  him  a  cardinal, 
but  that  he  could  not  accomplish.  Father 
Cotton  was  constantly  intriguing  against  Sully. 
Henry  having  asked  him  one  day,  "  Would 
you  reveal  the  confession  of  a  man  who  resolved 
to  assassinate  me  ?"  he  politely  answered,  "No, 
but  I  would  put  my  body  between  him  and 
you."  He  was  also  asked,  "  Whether  he  thought 
the  pope  could  excommunicate  and  dispossess  a 
king  of  France  ?"  "  Ah  !"  he  returned,  "  the 
king  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  and  he  will 
never  do  anything  to  oblige  the  pope  to  proceed 
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to  that  extremity."  "  But  are  you  not  of  the 
same  opinion  with  your  general,  who  attributes 
that  power  to  the  pope  ?"  "  Our  general  fol 
lows  the  opinions  of  Rome,  where  he  is,  and  we 
those  of  France,  where  we  are." — Cotton  be 
came  confessor  to  Louis  xin.,  but  he  had  lost 
his  influence,  and  soon  retired.  He  died,  1G2G. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  think  he  was  privy 
to  the  murder  of  Henry.  He  said  to  Ravaillac, 
before  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  "  Friend,  take 
counsel  ;  do  not  accuse  good  men  who  are  in 
nocent,  and  who  are  good  Catholics."* 

The  Jesuits  soon  became  objects  of  general 
dislike.  The  university  of  Paris  demanded 
their  expulsion,  and  the  celebrated  Anthony 
Arnauld  was  their  accuser.  He  charged  them 
with  holding  the  principles  of  assassins,  and 
being  the  enemies  of  all  rulers  who  did  not  im 
plicitly  submit  to  papal  supremacy.  Nor  was 
this  merely  the  charge  of  Arnauld,  as  a  pleader. 
Francis  de  Thou,  the  president  of  the  parlia 
ment,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  histo 
rian,  left  it  on  record,  that,  in  his  opinion,  all 
Jesuits  should  be  banished  from  the  realm  of 
France.  The  decree  for  their  expulsion  ac 
cordingly  was  made,  1594.  Their  rage  was 
now  unbounded,  and  nothing  could  satisfy  their 
vengeance  but  the  death  of  Henry. 

The  indecision  of  Henry  and  of  the  parlia 
ment  of  Paris  in  again  opening  the  case  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  allowing  their  recall  in  1603, 
should  be  a  warning  to  aU  governments  in 
*  Sully,  vol.  v.  book  23. 

c  2 
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their  dealings  with  this  order.  They  speedily 
covered  the  whole  of  France  with  their  esta 
blishments.  In  vain  did  Henry  attempt  to  con 
ciliate  them.  They  were  continually  hatching 
plots  and  conspiracies.  Not  even  the  wisdom 
of  Sully  could  counteract  their  manoeuvres ;  he 
would  have  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  if  he  had  not  been  concealed  in 
the  college  of  Burgundy. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  iv.,  the  Jesuits  ad 
vanced  in  their  attempts  to  break  down  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  to  intro 
duce  their  iiltra-montanejir'inciples.  Their  con 
flicts  with  tile  university  of  Paris  were  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  violence,  and  they  gradually 
overcame  their  opponents.  Their  colleges  were 
founded  in  every  part  of  France,  and  at  length 
they  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  capital. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  they  were  to  be 
matched  in  talent  and  address  by  the  celebrated 
Pascal.  This  distinguished  man  had  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Jesuits. 
Jansenius  was  the  disciple  of  Augustine.  He 
held  most  of  the  opinions  which  are  termed 
Calvinistic.  He  believed  in  the  total  corruption 
of  human  nature,  and  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Divine  grace.  To  these  doctrines  the  followers 
of  Loyola  were  opposed.  They  dwelt  much  on 
the  ability  of  man  to  assist  himself,  and  dimi 
nished  the  necessity  of  Divine  aid.  It  is  need 
less  to  say,  that  the  "  Thoughts"  of  Pascal  are 
directly  opposed  to  such  delusive  speculations. 
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But  it  was  not  on  this  ground  that  he  now  as 
sailed  the  Jesuits.  It  was  on  their  endless 
equivocations  as  moralists.  Morality  with  them 
had  become  synonymous  with  casuistry.  By 
their  doctrine  of  "  probability,"  they  could 
dispense  with  the  plainest  principles  of  truth 
and  honesty.  With  wit,  ridicule,  and  argu 
ment,  which  have  never  been  surpassed,  Pascal 
exposed  to  public  scorn  and  derision  their  end 
less  equivocations. "'•' 

The  peculiar  force  of  "  The  Provincial  Let 
ters"  consists  in  refuting  the  Jesuits  from  their  ' 
own  acknowledged  writings.  The  most  absurd 
and  contradictory  opinions  are  cited  from  their 
most  eminent  authors ;  opinions,  worthy  only  of 
the  vilest  characters,  are  produced  against  them. 
The  reader  is  at  once  .convulsed  with  laughter 
and  with  horror. 

It  is  almost  hopeless,  by  short  extracts,  to 
give  any  adequate  conception  of  this  remarkable 
book ;  but  we  shall  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
few  samples  of  Jesuitical  morality. 

"An  opinion  may  be  deemed  probable,  when 
it  is  grounded  on  the  opinion  of  one  grave  doc 
tor.  When  two  learned  men  differ,  both  their 
opinions  are  probable.  A  man  may  do  what 
he  conceives  lawful,  according  to  a  probable 
opinion,  though  the  contrary  may  be  more  safe. 
For  this,  the  opinion  of  one  learned  individual 
is  sufficient."  * 

*  "  How  are  these  doctrines  to  be  practically  applied?  We 
answer  in  this  way :  if,  for  example,  in  favour  of  any  sin  or 
crime  which  you  wish  to  commit,  you  can  adduce  the  opinion 
of  any  one  Jesuit  doctor,  (and  in  so  doing  you  can  never  be  at 
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"  ]\Iay  servants,  who  arc  not  content  with  their 
wages,  advance  themselves  by  filching  and  pur 
loining  as  much  as  they  think  necessary  to 
make  them  equivalent  to  their  services  ?  *  On 
some  occasions  they  may,'  says  father  Bauny, 
'  as  when  they  are  so  poor  on  entering  the  service 
that  they  are  obliged  to  take  any  place  which  is 
vacant,  if  other  servants  of  their  quality  get 
more  elsewhere.' 

"A  man,"  says  Escobar,  "is  said  to  kill 
treacherously,  when  he  kills  him  who  has  not 
any  suspicion  of  the  danger.  He,  therefore, 
that  kills  his  enemy  is  not  said  to  kill  treacher 
ously,  though  he  do  it  behind  his  back,  or  by 
way  of  ambush.  He  who  kills  his  enemy  with 
whom  he  has  been  reconciled,  though  under 
promise  never  to  attempt  his  life,  is  not  abso 
lutely  said  to  kill  him  •treacherously,  unless 
there  has  been  a  very  intimate  friendship  before 
between  them." 

"  It  is  lawful,"  says  Lessius,  "  to  kill  a  man 
who  gives  you  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  a  blow 
with  a  stick,  if  you  cannot  get  justice  other 
wise."  «  It  is  lawful  to  kill  a  man  for  the 
value  of  a  crown,"  says  Molina,  "  if  he  takes 
it  from  you." 

"May  he  who  becomes  a  bankrupt,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  retain  as  much  of  his  goods  as  is 


nny  loss,)  be  the  sin  or  crime  that  of  theft  or  lyin, 

or  impurity,  homicide  or  parricide,  or  r&ciAe,orx 

e  se,  and  if  your  inclination  is  in  favour  of  the  n  ,  ,  io  n  V  "h 

th™'™  1  IT1  "f  °Ug?  >;°Ur  °w"  J1"1*™'1'  inighVaiure  you 
that  opinion  is  founded  on  much  less  moral  probability  than 
gR  >OU  nu*P«-Pctr.te  it  wit  i  nnpunit'y  ft? 
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necessary  to  maintain  himself  handsomely?  He 
may,"  says  Lessius,  "  even  though  they  were 
got  by  violence  and  crimes  universally  known. 
But,  in  such  a  case,  he  should  not  retain  so 
much  as  he  otherwise  might." — "  When  a  man 
sees  a  thief  resolved  to  commit  robbery  on  a  poor 
person,  he  may  assign  him  some  other  who  is 
richer,  whom  he  may  rob  in  his  stead."  Lessius 
affirms  that  "it  is  lawful  to  steal,  not  only  in 
extreme  necessity,  but  also  in  such  necessity  as 
is  hard  to  be  endured,  though  not  extreme." 

"A  man  is  not  bound  in  conscience  to  restore 
goods  which  another  had  deposited  in  his  hands 
purposely  to  defraud  his  creditors." 

The  same  author  asserts,  "  that  though 
riches  obtained  by  an  adulterous  intercourse 
are  gained  in  an  unlawful  way ;  yet  their  pos 
session  is  lawful."  So  also  of  riches  gained  by 
murder,  or  any  infamous  act ;  the  property  may 
be  held,  though  the  way  of  obtaining  it  be  wrong. 
"  When  a  man  has  received  money  to  do  a 
wicked  act,  is  he  obliged  to  return  it  ?  We 
must  distinguish,"  says  Molina  :  "  if  he  has  not 
done  the  action  for  which  he  was  paid,  he  ought 
to  return  it;  but  if  he  has  done  it,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  any  restitution."  So  also  says 
Escobar. 

The  same  moralist  lays  down  the  follow 
ing  doctrine  concerning  promises  :  "  Promises 
oblige  not  when  a  man  has  no  intention  to  en 
gage  himself  on  making  them."* 

Such  are  a  few  examples,  out  of  many  which 
*  Dr.  Duff,  in  his  work  on  the  Jesuits,  furnishes,  among 
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might  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  dreadful  degra 
dation  to  which  sophistry  can  conduct  men  of 
learning  and  talent.  Even  the  heathen  morality 
could  suffice  to  confound  the  Jesuits.  In  a  book 
entitled,  "  A  Parallel  of  the  Pagans  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,"  the  sentiments  of  So 
crates,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  are  cited  to 
confront  these  abominable  sentiments.  But 
their  case  had  been  long  before  described  by 
Him  "  who  knew  what  was  in  man  :" — "If  the 
light  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness !" 

others,  the  following  illustrations  of  the  immoral  doctrines 
propounded  by  their  writers: — 

"  We  may,"  says  father  liuuny,  "wish  harm  to  our  neigh 
bours  without  sin  when  we  are  pushed  upon  it  by  some  :rood 
motives." 

"  A  mother," says  Bouacina.  "is  guiltless  who  wishes  the 
death  of  her  daughters,  when,  by  reason  of  their  deformity  or 
poverty,  she  cannot  marry  them  to  her  heart's  desire." 

"  It  is  lawful,"  says  Fagunde/,  "  for  a  son  to  rejoice  at  the 
murder  of  his  parent  committed  by  himself  in  a  state  of  drunk 
enness,  on  account  of  the  great  riches  thence  acquired  by 
inheritance." 

"A  man,"  says  father  Tolet,  "who  cannot  sell  his  wine  at 
a  fair  price,  either  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  judge,  or 
through  fraud  of  the  purchasers,  who  have  asreed  among 
themselves  to  be  few  in  number  to  lower  the" prices,  may 
diminish  his  measure,  or  mix  a  little  water  with  the  wine,  and 
sell  it  for  pure  wine  and  full  measure,  demanding  the  full  price, 
provided  only  he  does  not  tell  a  lie ;  which,  if  he  does,  it  will 
neither  be  a  dangerous  nor  a  mortal  sin,  neither  will  it  oblige 
him  to  make  restitution." 

"  With  what  precaution,"  asks  Fillincius,  "  is  equivocation 
to  be  used  in  such  a  case.  (The  case  supposed  is  having  eaten 
something  forbidden.)  When  we  begin  to  say  'I  swear,'  we 
must  insert,  in  a  subdued  tone,  the  mental  restriction  '  that 
to-day,1  and  then  continue  aloud,  '  I  have  not  eaten  such  a 
thing.'" 

On  the  subject  of  the  meritoriousness  of  murdering  a 
heretic  prince,  or  even  a  Romish  prince  not  favourable  to  the 
Romish  interests,  John  Mariana  says,  "  I  shall  never  consider 
that  man  to  have  done  wrone:,  who,  favouring  the  public  wishes, 
would  attempt  to  kill  him." 
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The  wit  and  argument  of  Pascal  for  a  time 
dismayed  the  order,  but  the  Jesuits  gradually 
recovered  their  influence.  By  learning,  talent, 
and  intrigue,  they  acquired  an  ascendency  over 
men  of  political  power;  whilst,  by  acting  as 
confessors  of  distinguished  females,  they  carried 
their  sway  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  Louis 
xiv.,  which  has  been  termed  the  Augustan  age 
of  literature  in  France.  It  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  Augustan  age  of  Jesuitism  in  France.  The 
king  had  a  succession  of  Jesuits  to  take  care  ol 
his  conscience  :  Annat,  La  Chaise,  and  Le  Tel- 
lier  superintended  his  spiritual  interests.  Nor 
were  his  mistresses  less  carefully  provided  for. 
They  went  regularly  to  confession  and  mass. 
The  farce  of  court  religion  was  never  so  fasci 
nating  as  when  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Mas- 
sillon,  shed  their  talents  upon  Eomish  delu 
sions. 

It  may  be  proper,  at  this  place,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  famous  dispute  between  Quesnel 
and  the  Jesuits.  In  1693,  Quesnel,  a  priest  of 
the  oratory  at  Paris,  published  his  celebrated 
"  Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament." 
It  was  approved  of  by  cardinal  de  Noailles,  arch 
bishop  of  Paris.  The  principles  he  espoused 
were  those  of  the  Jansenists,  which  accord,  in 
the  main,  with  those  which,  in  this  country,  are 
termed  evangelical.  That  we  are  not  mistaken 
in  this  assertion,  taken  comprehensively,  will 
be  evident  from  citing  a  few  of  the  propositions 
of  Quesnel,  which  were  condemned  by  the  "  Con- 
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stitution,"  published  at  Rome  by  Clemen  f  XL, 
1713.  "  The  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  principle 
efficacious  for  all  kind  of  good,  is  necessary  for  all 
good  works  ;  without  it,  nothing  is  done,  or  can 
be  done."  "  It  is  in  vain,  0  Lord,  that  you 
command,  unless  you  yourself  give  what  you 
command."  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  sovereign  grace,  without  which 
we  can  never  confess,  and  with  which  \ve  can 
never  deny  him."  "When  God  accompanies 
his  commandment  and  his  eternal  word  with 
the  motions  of  his  Spirit  and  the  inward  power 
of  his  grace,  it  works  in  the  heart  an  obe 
dience  such  as  is  required." — Such  are  a  few 
specimens  of  the  hundred-and-one  propositions 
condemned  in  the  Constitution.  They  are 
declared  "false,  captious,  ill-meaning,  offen 
sive  to  pious  ears,  scandalous,  pernicious,  rash, 
injurious  to  the  church  and  its  practice." 
It  was  the  Jesuits  who  prevailed  on  Clement, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  condemn  "  The 
Moral  Reflections."  When  the  book  first  came 
out,  the  pope  said  to  abbe"  Renaudot,  "  This  is  an 
excellent  performance ;  we  have  none  at  Rome 
capable  of  writing  in  this  manner."  *  Quesnel 
fled  from  France,  and  was  arrested  at  Brussels, 
but  was  released  by  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  1710. 
The  Constitution  thus  declares  as  false  and 
pernicious,  those  truths  which  may  be  styled 
evangelical.  To  those  truths  the  Jesuits  are  more 
decidedly  opposed  than  any  other  of  the  Romish 

*  Chalmers's  Bios.  Diet.    Article,  Quesnel,  p.  428. 
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orders.  "  The  Moral  Reflections"  of  Quesnel 
have  always  been  a  favourite  book  of  devotion 
with  many  Protestants,  and  are  earnestly  re 
commended  by  Adam  Clarke  for  the  profound 
piety  which  they  contain.  Like  all  the  writ 
ings  of  the  Port-royal  school,  they  savour  some 
what  of  mysticism,  and  must  be  read  with  a 
devotional  spirit  to  comprehend  their  figurative 
language. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  French 
Jesuits,  perhaps,  which  reflects  on  them  more 
disgrace  than  their  unremitted  efforts  to  make 
a  cardinal  of  the  infamous  William  Dubois. 
This  man  had  been  bred  amongst  them,  and 
became  the  tutor  of  the  duke  of  Chartres,  after 
wards  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans.  He  obtained 
a  complete  ascendency  over  him,  and  instructed 
him  in  every  kind  of  vice.  The  duke  promoted 
him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  he 
.5^  was  employed  in  many  foreign  embassies.  His 
debaucheries  did  not  prevent  his  being  created 
cardinal,  and  made  archbishop  of  Cambray. 
The  Jesuits  used  all  their  influence  at  the  Vati 
can  to  secure  his  advancement.  This  wicked 
man  died  of  disease  brought  on  by  his  licen 
tiousness,  August,  1723. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  perver 
sion,  licentiousness,  and  hypocrisy  ?  ^  The  Je 
suits  were  but  the  conductors  to  infidelity. 
Voltaire  and  his  school  were  growing  up  around 
them.  The  foundations  of  the  monarchy — the 
stability  of  society  —  were  undermined.  It 
needed  only  the  confusion  of  finance  and  the 
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shock  of  revolution  to  effect  the  catastrophe. 
'  In  1764,  the  sons  of  Ignatius  were  expelled 
France.  The  society  had  fallen  into  the 
greatest  disrepute,  from  the  licentious  con 
duct  of  its  professors.  Father  Gerard  had 
been  tried  for  the  seduction  of  a  lady  whom 
lie  had  confessed.  He  was  acquitted  by  a 
single  vote.  But  "the  philosophers"  were 
now  their  masters.  Louis  xv.  at  length  agreed 
to  their  banishment.  The  example  was  in 
fectious.  They  were  driven  from  Spain  and 
Sicily  in  1767 ;  from  Malta  and  Parma  in 
1768;  and  from  Rome,  by  Clement  xiv.,  in 
1773.  From  1555  to  1773,  they  have  suf 
fered  thirty-seven  expulsions  from  different 
countries.* 

In  1824,  they  were  violently  attacked  in 
France,  whither  they  had  returned,  and  their 
infamous  conduct  as  the  teachers  of  youth  was 
publicly  denounced.  In  1845,  they  were  again 
ordered  to  leave,  but  they  have  since  returned. 

The  history  of  Jesuitism  in  France  is  full  of 
warning  and  instruction  to  all  who  will  read  it, 
in  connexion  with  the  present  circumstances  of 
England.  Jesuitism  came  into  France  alone  and 

*  A  curious  lawsuit  had  taken  place  at  Paris.  1761,  respect 
ing  the  liability  of  the  society  to  be  sued  as  a  joint-stock  con 
cern,  or  whether  each  establishment  was  liable  only  for  its  own 
debts.  The  Jesuits  tried  hard  to  confine  the  liability  to  each 
separate  house,  but  it  was  determined  by  the  court,  that  the 
whole  society  might  be  sued.  So  many  frauds  were  detected 
in  their  commercial  speculations,  that  they  were  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  trades  of  any  kind.  In  the  following  year 
their  expulsion  took  place.  In  1710,  their  number  in  France 
was  computed  at  20,000— their  colleges,  Gl 2  ;  340  residencies, 
59  novitiates,  200  missionaries,  24  professors'  houses. 
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unbefriended.  It  was  oppqsed_by  the  priests  and 
by  the  people.,,  by  the  court  and  by  the  cot 
tage.  Even  though  the  country  was  professedly 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Order  could  not,  for  a 
long  time,  become  dominant.  But  it  gradually 
worked  its  way.  It  found  an  ally  in  the  vices 
and  vanities  of  the  national  character — above 
all,  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  Romish  cere 
monials.  It  was  in  vain  bishops,  priests,  and 
cures  denounced  the  Jesuits  as  impostors  ;  the 
confessional  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  every ' 
obstacle/' 

The"same  order  is  now  busy  in  every  part  of 
Britain.  There  are  numerous  colleges  over 
which  they  preside.  They  conduct  the  news 
papers,  magazines,  and  reviews  of  the  English 
Romanists.  They  have  already  seduced  a  con 
siderable  number  of  our  nobility  and  clergy. 
They  live  and  act  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  bishops  and  priests  of  their  own  church. 
They  have  no  counteracting  force  from  within 
to  divide  or  oppose  their  efforts.  Everything, 
therefore,  under  God,  depends  on  the  force  from 
without.  Much  rests  on  the  firmness,  the  faith 
fulness,  the  energy  of  the  English  character. 
They  denounce  us  as  insular,  proud,  haughty, 
and  unyielding.  They  detest  the  Old  English 
character,  because  it  presents  an  insurmountable 
bar  to  their  casuistry  and  impostures.  May 
all  that  is  good  in  that  character  remain,  with 
God's  blessing,  one  of  the  safeguards  of  Britain  ! 
Long  may  we  cling  to  our  bluff  integrity  and 
honesty  !  It  was  the  suppleness,  the  courteous- 
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ness,  the  flexibility  of  the  French,  which 
insensibly  led  to  the  adoption  and  triumph  of 
Jesuitism  in  France,  and  which  now,  even  in 
its  banishment,  has  consigned  them  so  exten 
sively  to  infidelity.  Jesuitism  is  Popery  adapted 
to  the  living,  busy,  and  fashionable  world,  and, 
therefore,  it  comes  with  all  its  dangers  and 
intrigues  before  an  active,  commercial,  and 
highly  civilized  nation.  It  is  for  England  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  siren,  and  to  remain 
faithful  to  her  God ;  it  is  for  her  to  nail  her 
colours  to  the  mast ;  prizing  the  word  of  God, 
and  maintaining  in  purity  its  great  and  funda 
mental  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  sole  ground  of  a  sinner's  justifi 
cation. 

As  an  external  means  of  defence,  we  think 
that  nothing  can  prove  more  efficacious  than  a 
fervent  desire  to  keep  up  the  reverence  and 
respect  of  the  sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  arts 
of  the  Jesuits  to  lower  this  observance,  by  the 
introduction  of  fashionable  or  popular  amuse 
ments.  We  earnestly  call  upon  parents  and 
heads  of  families,  to  discharge  their  duty  to 
God  and  their  country,  by  resisting  all  attempts 
to  introduce  the  continental  indifference  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  sabbath. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   JESUITS    IN    SPAIN. 

Introduction — Ximenes — His  life  and  actions — The  arrival  of 
the  Jesuits — Villanova — Francis  Borgia — The  Spanish  Ca 
suists—Their  political  sway— The  Armada— Mariana— The 
Portuguese  mission  in  California— Charged  with  avarice- 
Expelled  from  Portugal— The  Jesuits  in  the  Netherlands— 
Everywhere  hated  by  the  inferior  clergy — Congregation  of 
St.  Philip  Neri— Reflections. 

WE  are  now  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  to  view 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  in  his  native  land.  At 
the  time  of  Loyola's  birth,  A.D.  1491,  Spain 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  of 
the  European  states.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
had  conquered  Granada,  and  terminated  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors.  In  the  following  year, 
Columbus  made  the  discovery  of  half  the  world. 
The  Spaniards  became,  masters  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Immense  treasures  flowed  into  Spain, 
which  might  now  be  regarded  as  the  wealthiest 
kingdom  in  Europe. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Spain 
were  at  this  time  principally  directed  by  cardi-  j 
nal  Ximenes.     lie  was  a  very  remarkable  man, 
and  we  are  all  much  indebted  to  him  for  his 
patronage   of  Biblical   learning.     He   laid   out 
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4,000  crowns  on  seven  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  was  at  a  vast  expense  in 
maintaining  learned  professors  and  printers  at 
Alcala,  where,  in  1514-1517,  the  great  Com- 
plutensian  polyglott  was  brought  out  under  his 
direction. 

Ximenes  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  fall  under  our  imme 
diate  notice.  But  his  character  was  so  extra 
ordinary,  and  his  zeal  bore  such  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Loyola  and  Xavier,  that 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  Jesuitism 
in  Spain.  We  shall  require  no  apology  for  the 
following  brief  memoir.* 

He  was  born  in  Old  Castile,  A.D.  1437. 
Educated  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  he  tra 
velled  to  Rome,  where  his  learning  soon  recom 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  pope,  who 
granted  him  an  order  for  a  Spanish  benefice. 
The  archbishop  of  Toledo  did  not  relish  this 
papal  interference,  and,  instead  of  inducting 
him,  put  him  into  prison.  When  he  ob 
tained  his  liberty,  he  prudently  decamped  into 
another  diocese,  of  which  he  soon  became  the 
vicar-general.  He  now  took  upon  him  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  and  we'nt  into  the  solitary 
monastery  of  Castanet.  But  his  abilities  could 
not  be  long  concealed,  and  queen  Isabel,  in 
1492,  called  him  to  court,  and  chose  him  as 
her  confessor.  The  Franciscans  also  elected 
him  as  their  provincial  for  three  years.  He 
now  quitted  the  court,  and  visited  the  religious 
*  Life  by  Baudier.  London,  1671. 
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houses  under  his  charge.  Coming  to  Gibraltar, 
he  designed  to  pass  into  Africa  to  convert  the 
Moors.  He  next  turned  a  mendicant,  but  suc 
ceeded  so  ill  that  he  always  "  carried  an  empty 
bag," — "  so  unfit  are  great  spirits  to  beg,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  being  naturally  disposed  to 
give,  and  not  to  ask."  On  the  death  of 
cardinal  Mendoza,  Ximenes  was  raised  by  queen 
Isabella  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  He 
withdrew  from  court,  to  avoid  the  investi 
ture  ;  but,  on  receiving  the  pope's  mandate, 
returned  and  accepted  it.  He  resolved  not  to 
admit  of  any  pension  to  be  charged  on  his 
archbishopric.  He  continued  the  plainness  of 
a  monk,  and  mended  his  own  frock.  The  pope 
commanded  him  to  live  more  splendidly.  Pie 
obeyed,  and  incurred  the  envy  of  the  fraternity. 
In  1498,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  university 
at  Alcala,  and  endowed  it  with  large  revenues. 
His  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moors  returned 
in  all  its  force.  He  visited  Granada,  in  the 
company  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  preached 
so  fervently,  that,  as  it  is  related,  in  one  day 
he  converted  3,000  to  the  faith  of  Christ! 
The  new  converts  presented  him  with  5,000 
volumes  of  the  Koran  and  glosses  thereon. 
He  burned  the  greater  part.  He  now  com 
menced  the  real  glory  of  his  life — the  prepara 
tion  for  the  polyglott.  He  obtained  many  pri 
vileges  for  his  university,  and  built  another 
college  at  Alcala.  After  the  death  of  Isabella, 
A.D.  1505,  he  retained  all  his  influence  with 
Ferdinand,  and  became  his  favourite  minister 
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and  councillor — nay,  he  resolved  to  govern 
alone,  and  was  chosen  the  sole  guardian  of  the 
realm.  He  was  made  a  cardinal,  and,  AY  hat  is 
far  worse,  became  inquisitor-general  of  Castile. 
Two  of  the  greatest  monarchs,  Francis  i.  of 
France,  and  Charles  v.  of  Germany,  vied  in 
their  attentions  to  his  college  at  Alcala.  The 
cardinal  now  became  ambitious,  and  designed 
the  invasion  of  Africa.  Ferdinand  pleaded  want 
of  money.  Ximenes  furnished  it  1  Africa  was 
invaded.  Mersalcabir  was  taken.  He  w;is 
desirous  of  going  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  to  pursue  the  African  conquests,  but  was 
laughed  at  by  the  court.  He  despised  their 
derision,  headed  the  troops,  and  stormed  Oran. 
He  divided  the  spoils  amongst  the  officers. 
From  his  own  share  lie  endowed  a  hospital. 
On  his  triumphant  return,  he  demanded  repay 
ment  of  the  sums  which  he  had  advanced.  The 
grandees  repudiated  the  debt,  but  the  cardinal 
prevailed.  Peace  was  made  with  Africa.  He 
built  several  large  granaries,  a  magnificent 
church,  and  a  still  more  magnificent  aqueduct. 
The  pope  demanded  a  contribution  for  the  build 
ing  of  St.  Peter's,  but  the  cardinal  refused. 
Ferdinand  died,  yet  Ximenes  retained  his  influ 
ence  under  Charles.  By  force  or  stratagem 
he  resisted  the  French,  and  reduced  Navarre. 
We  cannot  afford  room  for  more  of  his  actions, 
lie  died,  1517,  poisoned  by  his  enemies  ;  leav 
ing  a  splendid,  though  not  a  blameless  character, 
"  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

We  have  given  these  "contents"  of  the  life 
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of  Ximenes  as  a  prelude  to  the  history  of  Je 
suitism  in  Spain.  Much  of  it  is  Jesuitism  by 
anticipation  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that,  when 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  arrived,  in  1541,  they 
were  received  with  open  arms  at  the  university 
of  Alcala. 

In  Spain,  the  soil  was  already  prepared  for 
the  order.  Here  were  no  "  Gallican  liberties" 
to  stand  in  their  way.  They  quickly  over 
spread  the  kingdom  with  their  colleges.  At 
Burgos,  Corduba,  Salamanca,  they  had  flou 
rishing  academies.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  the 
especial  friend  of  Ignatius,  did  everything  to 
aid  his  designs.  The  eloquence  of  Strada  was 
also  much  in  their  favour.  But  what  most  of 
all  assisted  them  was — THE  INQUISITION. 

This  tremendous  court  for  the  investigation 
of  heresy  was  established,  A.D.  1480,  by  Fer 
dinand  and  Isabella.  The  first  inquisitor-general 
was  Torquemada,  and  6,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  burned  alive  by  his  command,  within 
four  years  after  his  appointment.  The  wretched 
Jews  and  Moors  were  its  earliest  victims.  The 
Inquisition  is  the  fittest  companion  of  Jesuitism, 
and  Jesuits  soon  became  its  leading  directors. 
In  1555,  they  quite  superseded  the  Dominicans. 
Can  we  wonder  at  this  companionship  ? — A 
Jesuit  is  systematically  taught  to  domineer  over 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  others.  His  own 
conscience  has  "  been  seared,  as  it  were,  with  a 
hot  iron."  It  is  perfectly  natural,  that  when 
the  Inquisition  comes  in  his  way,  he  should  be 
ftlie  first  to  welcome  it.  When  it  is  not  to  be 
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had,  he  must  confine  his  tortures  to  the  soul ; 
but  if  he  can  enlarge  his  tyranny,  he  will  gladly 
employ  such  an  institution,  as  the  instrument  of 
conversion.  Hence,  the  Jesuits  have  possessed 
a  mightier  sway  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Italy. 

Francis  Villanova,  as  we  formerly  remarked, 
was  the  first  Jesuit  commissioned  by  Loyola  to 
go  into  Spain,  A.D.  1541.  He  distinguished 
himself  first  at  Alcala,  and  afterwards  at  Cor- 
duha.  Such  was  his  influence  at  the  latter 
university,  that  the  dean  of  Corduba  presented 
him  with  the  most  costly  books  and  ornaments. 
Jerome  Natalis,  whom  Ignatius  also  sent  as 
his  commissary,  was  very  active,  but  Francis 
Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  the  general  after 
Lainez,  was  still  more  serviceable  in  the  Spa 
nish  mission. 

The  college  at  Gandia  became  the  rival  of 
Alcala  and  Salamanca.  It  was  established  for 
the  children  of  the  Moors,  who  had  only  half 
renounced  Mohammed.  It  was  superintended 
by  learned  Jesuits,  with  Le  Fevre  at  their  head. 
Aquinas  was  their  oracle  in  theology,  and  Aris 
totle  in  philosophy.  The  young  Moriscoes,  we 
fear,  were  taught  but  seldom  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  founded  A.D.  1546.  Barcelona 
and  Valentia  had  also  colleges  on  a  smaller  scale. 

At  the  same  period,  John  m.  of  Portugal 
opened  his  kingdom  to  Ignatius.  Rodriguez 
was  chosen  as  his  deputy,  and,  together  with 
Villanova,  founded  a  splendid  college  atCoimbra, 
and  another  at  Lisbon.  A  quarrel  soon  arose 
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from  papal  interference.  The  cardinal,  Alex 
ander  Farnese,  the  pope's  nephew,  obtained  the 
cardinal's  cap  from  Paul  in.  for  his  friend,  Michael 
de  Silva,  a  Portuguese,  then  bishop  of  Visen,  in 
Portugal.  The  king  objected  to  the  nomination, 
on  the  score  of  privilege.  After  much  dispute, 
a  compromise  was  effected  by  means  of  Loyola. 
The  Jesuits  were  in  all  their  glory  at  Sala 
manca,  when  Melchior  Cano,  a  Dominican, 
arose  to  attack  them.  He  charged  them  with 
adopting  a  secular  dress  to  conceal  their  licen 
tiousness';  that  they  lived  after  the  manner  of 
the  fashionable  world;  and  that  the  secrets  of 
the  order  were  nothing  else  than  abominable 
mysteries.  The  Jesuits  were  alarmed.  They 
appealed  to  the  pope.  They  flew  to  their  usual 
refuge — a  compromise.  Melchior  was  presented 
to  a  bishopric,  but  it  was  far  away — in  tJie 
Canaries!  Even  there,  he  continued  to  attack, 
and  ere  long  resigned  his  see,  and  returned  to 
Spain  to  renew  hostilities.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  his  conviction  was  unchanged.  In  1560, 
he  wrote  to  a  monk,  the  confessor  of  Charles  V. 
— "  Would  to  God  !  that  it  should  not  happen  to 
me,  as  the  fable  relates  of  Cassandra,  whose 
predictions  were  not  believed,  till  after  the  cap 
ture  and  burning  of  Troy.  If  the  members  of 
the  society  continue  as  they  have  begun,  God 
grant  that  the  time  may  not  come,  when  kings 
will  wish  to  resist  them,  and  will  find  no  means 
of  doing  so  1 "  * — There  have  been  worse  mo 
dern  prophets,  than  Melchior. 

*  Cretinean,  i.  290,  in  Steinmetz,  p.  381. 
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The  duke  of  Gandia  had  now  finished  his 
novitiate,  and  become  father  Francis.  Never 
was  a  Jesuit  more  active  in  his  vocation.  Col 
leges  arose  at  Granada,  Valladolid,  Medina,  San 
Lucas,  Burgos  —  from  east  to  west,  till  they 
readied  Saragossa.  There,  a  violent  contest 
took  place  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Francis 
cans.  But  the  eloquence  of  Strada,  and  the 
power  of  father  Branier,  the  superior,  were 
victorious.  The  Jesuits  re-entered  Saragossa 
in  triumph.  Their  appeal  to  the  pope  was 
omnipotent. 

Meanwhile,  they  were  equally  successful  in  Por 
tugal.  In  1551,  thecollege  of  Coimbra contained 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jesuit  pupils. 
Rodriguez  was  the  governor,  but  he  could  not 
preserve  discipline.  The  youths  were  luxurious 
and  licentious.  It  is  to  be  feared,  they  had  been 
studying  the  Spanish  casuists.  The  writings 
of  Escobar,  or  Velasquez,  were  not  likely  to 
improve  their  morals ;  nor  could  they  be  more 
benefited  by  consulting  their  own  Emmanuel 
De  Sa  or  Molina — the  Portuguese  casuists  so 
often  lashed  and  ridiculed  by  Pascal. — But 
Suarez  was  extolled  as  the  pride  and  glory  of 
their  scholastic  divines.  He  was  valued  by  the 
Jesuits,  not  more  for  his  profound  casuistry, 
than  for  his  hatred  of  the  English  government. 
Ills  book,  entitled  "A  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  against  the  Errors  of  the  English  Sect," 
must  have  been  extravagantly  violent,  for  it 
was  publicly  burned  at  Paris,  by  a  sentence  of  the 
parliament.  Suarez  is  the  principal  advocate  of 
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what  is  termed  "  grace  of  congruity,"  which 
is  so  pointedly  condemned  in  the  Articles  of  the 
church  of  England. 

The  Spanish  casuists  were  not  content  with 
confounding  truth  and  error,  in  their  specula 
tive  writings;  they  abound  with  the  same  in 
delicacies  which  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Dens  so  odious  amongst  ourselves.  Sanchez, 
the  Spanish  Jesuit,  is  so  outrageously  vile,  that 
he  has  called  forth  the  severest  reprehensions 
from  the  more  respectable  members  of  the 
Romish  church. 

From  1556  to  1581,  the  Jesuits  held  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal. 
Father  Torrez  was  confessor  to  the  queen  regent, 
Gonzalez  to  the  young  king,  and  Henriqtiez  to 
Don  Henry,  the  monarch's  great  uncle.  His 
tory  accuses  them,  as  the  instigators  of  the  in 
vasion  of  Morocco,  and  the  usurpation  of  Philip. 
Certain  it  is,  they  could  not  have  been  accused 
of  such  crimes,  if  they  had  not  been  always 
meddling  with  politics. — What  right  has  the 
spiritual  confessor  to  interfere  with  the  councils 
of  cabinets  ? 

But  we  are  now  approaching  a  for  more  in 
teresting  era.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  exe 
cuted  in  1587.  Her  sentence  was  cruel  and 
unjust,  but  the  pope  had  no  right  to  object  to  it. 
However,  the  death  of  Mary  was  a  pretext  for 
getting  up  the  grand  Armada.  The  Jesuits,  as 
usual,  were  busy,  and  Mary  was  their  watch 
word.  Philip  ii.  thought  he  had  now  a  chance 
for  the  English  crown.  The  duke  of  Medina 
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Sidonin,  who  commenced  the  Armada,  took  a 
Jesuit  as  his  confessor.  His  choice  was  pru 
dent.  On  his  return  homewards,  he  was  so 
harassed  by  the  English  fleet,  that,  if  their  am 
munition  had  not  fallen  short,  he  must  have 
surrendered  all  his  ships.  "  He  had  once  taken 
that  resolution,"  says  Hume,  "  but  he  was  di 
verted  from  in  it,  by  the  advice  of  his  confessor." 
The  Jesuit,  however  could  not  command  the 
winds.  The  destruction  of  the  Armada  was  or 
dained.  It  was  then  that  Elizabeth  struck  the 
medal,  and  gave  the  victory  to  Heaven — "  Deus 
afitavit,  et  dissipantur"—"  He  sent  his  winds— 
they  were  scattered." 

It  was  about  this  time  the  celebrated  Jesuit, 
Mariana,  rendered  himself  notorious  by  his  His 
tory  of  Spain,  and  still  more  by  a  treatise,  in 
which  he  justifies  the  assassination  of  civil 
governors  who  oppose  the  Romish  faith.  He 
was  a  worthy  compeer  of  the  Spanish  moralists. 
His  book,  though  it  passed  uncensured  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  was  burned  at  Paris  by  a  decree  of 
parliament. 

We  are  obliged,  however,  to  Mariana  for 
many  curious  anecdotes  concerning  the  Jesuits 
of  his  day.  His  account  of  them  is  anything  but 
complimentary.  He  depicts  them  as  an  artful 
and  intriguing  society,  the  chief  of  rogues  and 
hypocrites.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered,  that 
he  got  himself  into  trouble  by  thus  turning 
king's  evidence  against  his  order.  He  was  pro 
secuted  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  in  a  convent 
at  Madrid.  He  died  at  Toledo,  A.D.  1623. 
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We  have  already  touched  on  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  India, 
China,    and    South    America.      In    1697,   the 
Spanish  Jesuit,  father  Silva-Tierra,  with  father 
Francis  Maria  Piccolo,  entered  California.*     It 
seems,  a  vow  had  been  made  to  Xavier  in  his 
latest  moments,  that  the  mission  should  be  under 
taken.     They  first  made  their  way  by  violence ; 
in  other  words,  by  murdering  many  of  the  na 
tives.     After  their  first  victory,  "  they  sang  an 
Ave  to  our  Lady,  as  their  captain."     The  poor 
savages  were  still  ungrateful  and  contumacious. 
In  the  following  year,   1698,  they  broke  out 
into  open  hostilities.     "  Through  the  dread  of 
the  muskets,  but  chiefly  through  the   goodness 
of  God  and  the  patronage  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
the  Indians  were  discouraged  from  their  attempt 
of  taking  them  alive."     At  length  a  truce  was 
made,  "  and  a  general  pardon  published."     The 
fathers  now  proceeded  to  instruct  the  adults, 
but  "  they  had  their  sons  as  so  many  hostages." 
They  were  soon  in  great  danger  of  being  starved, 
but  after  nine  days  of  devotion,  they  beheld 
the  long-looked-for  bark  coming  from  Acapulco 
to  their  assistance.    In  the  following  year,  1699, 
father  Tierra  had  a  narrow  escape  :  his  "  mule 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  whilst  he  was  bap 
tizing  and  administering   the  chrism  to   eight 
children,  and  they  stole  part  of  his  luggage." 
However,  in  1704,  the  Jesuits  dedicated  their 
first  church.     They  next  were  involved  in  great 

*  History  of  California,  2  vols.,  London.  1759,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Miguel  Vcnegas. 
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pecuniary  difficulties.  "  The  society  had  been 
offered,  a  few  years  before,  30,000  dollars  per 
annum  if  they  would  take  the  enterprise  on 
themselves,  but  now  this  was  reduced  to  one 
thousand  crowns."  Father  Ugarte  declined  re 
ceiving  it,  as  utterly  disproportioned  to  the 
exigency.  "  Their  brethren  in  Mexico  also 
became  envious."  The  report  of  their  being 
masters  of  California  had  no  sooner  spread,  than 
many  of  Mexico  conceived,  and  industriously 
gave  out,  that  the  Jesuits  found  great  treasures 
tfiere! 

Father  Kindo  now  took  the  lead,  and  he 
really  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of 
the  order.  He  was  indefatigable  in  traversing 
the  country,  and  almost  reached  the  shores  of 
the  South  Sea.  He  died,  A.D.  1710.  A  shock 
ing  catastrophe  befell  their  mission  at  San 
Xavier — "  The  Indians  massacred  all  the  cate 
chumens,  except  those  who  could  escape  into 
the  castle."  They  took  ample  vengeance  on 
the  natives — "  the  Indians  everywhere  being 
so  humbled  by  their  seasonable  severity,  that 
for  a  long  time  not  the  least  disturbance  ap 
peared  amongst  them."  The  government  at 
home  still  entertained  suspicions  of  the  great 
riches  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
rumours  were  current  about  the  rich  pearl- 
fisheries  of  California.  Nor  were  they  without 
good  grounds  for  dissatisfaction.  It  appears,  that 
many  pirates  and  corsairs  sheltered  themselves 
on  the  coast.  Amongst  these,  in  1708,  was^our 
own  countryman,  captain  Woods  Kogers.  The 
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Jesuits  were  aided,  however,  in  their  financial 
distress  by  a  noble  legacy.  The  marquis  de 
Valen,  in  his  will,  dated  March,  1717,  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  bequeathed  them  a  third  part  of  his 
property,  amounting  to  5,000  doubloons,  about 
£20,000.  From  their  own  accounts,  they 
became  possessed  of  large  revenues  before  1750. 
Lord  Anson,  who  visited  California,  1740,  states 
that  the  Jesuits  divided  the  greater  share  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  galleons  amongst  themselves 
and  their  converts.  The  average  value  of  each 
exceeded  600,000  dollars.  The  Jesuits  denied 
the  fact,  but  frankly  owned  that  the  whole  com 
merce  of  the  peninsula  was  in  their  hands. 

As  Portugal  was  the  first  kingdom  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  became  paramount, 
so  was  it  the  first  to  strike  it  down.  In  1753, 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  made  an  ex 
change  of  provinces  in  South  America.  The 
subjects  of  the  Jesuits  refused  to  obey  this 
mandate,  in  Paraguay.  The  Jesuits  aided  them 
in  their  resistance.  This  naturally  drew  down 
upon  them  the  resentment  of  the  crown,  and 
led  to  their  expulsion  from  Portugal  and  its 
dependencies,  In  1767,  they  were  also  expelled 
from  Spain  by  Charles  in.,  who  passed  for  a 
very  zealous  son  of  the  church.  The  king  is 
said  to  have  declared,  "that  if  he  had  any 
cause  of  self-reproach,  it  was  for  having  been 
too  lenient  to  so  dangerous  a  body;"  and  added, 
"  I  have  learned  to  know  them  too  well." 

The  Netherlands  were  formerly  the  most 
important  European  dependency  belonging  to 
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Spain,  having  come  into  its  possession  in  1505, 
by  an  intermarriage  with  Austria.  The  mul 
titude  of  the  inhabitants  was  prodigious  for  the 
extent  of  country.  The  number  of  its  towns 
and  cities  was  also  very  great. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  mad 
considerable  progress  in  the  Netherlands,  even 
in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  and  he  deputed  Riba- 
deneira  to  go  thither  to  counteract  the  rising 
heresy.  The  court  of  Philip  11.  was  then  at 
Antwerp,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  convert 
the  seceders.  Not  less  than  GOO  Jesuits  came 
from  Rome,  and  Nadal  was  chosen  vicar-general, 

A.D.  1556. 

But  the  period  had  arrived,  when  this  mys 
tery  of  iniquity"  was  to  be  no  longer  triumphant. 
The  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  were 
favourable  to  liberty.  In  vain  did  Philip  ^i. 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  Holland.  Ihe 
people  rose  in  a  mass,  to  break  their  chains 
on  their  oppressors.  William  of  Nassau  and 
count  Egmont  came  forward  to  their  rescue. 
The  duke  of  Alva  endeavoured  to  crush  them 
with  barbarities.  After  unheard-of  struggles, 
they  triumphed  ;— the  Spaniards  were  defeated. 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  them  all  the  assistance 
in  her  power.  The  Spaniards  sought  revenge, 
but  in  vain,  in  the  Armada. 

During  the  conflicts  in  the  Netherlands, 
produced  by  the  revolt,  the  Jesuits  behaved 
with  their  usual  cunning.  They  exposed 
themselves  to  no  dangers.  They  decamped, 
and  took  precautions  to  conceal  their  flight. 
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They  laid  aside  their  official  dress,  and  shaved 
their  beards.  They  made  their  shortest  way 
out  of  the  country,  leaving  a  few  behin'd 
incognito,  to  look  after  their  property.  The 
town  of  Mecklin  was  taken  by  assault.  Alva, 
as  usual,  gave  it  up  to  rapine.  None  were 
spared  ;  even  monks  and  nuns  suffered  in  the 
general  ruin.  But  "  a  priest  in  the  company 
of  Jesus,"  says  Strada  the  Jesuit,  "  who  was  in 
high  repute  at  Antwerp,  assembled  some  of 
the  merchants  to  buy  up  the  articles,  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  the  owners."  Such  is  the 
Jesuit's  account.  But  the  common  report  was 
this,  that  the  soldiers  gave  a  part  of  the  booty 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  out  of  the  spoils  they 
built  their  magnificent  house  in  Antwerp. 
Perhaps  the  truth  lay  between  both  accounts. 
They  might  have  taken  one-half  for  themselves, 
and  given  the  others  to  the  owners. — This  is 
the  supposition  of  Steinmetz. 

The  Jesuits  ruined  Spain  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  they  destroyed  her 
liberties  by  sapping  her  morality.  The  wealth 
wrested  from  their  hapless  victims,  was  lavished 
on  courtiers,  favourites,  and  harlots.  The  pro 
fession  of  religion  under  their  superintendence, 
became  little  better  than  paganism — the  repeti 
tion  of  Aves,  the  numbering  of  beads,  and  the 
adoration  of  crucifixes.  The  people  were  reduced 
to  beggary,  and  the  priests  lived  in  luxury. 
The  convents  of  monks  and  nuns  became  no 
better  than  houses  of  iniquity. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
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already  ruined  ere  the  Jesuits  were  expelled, 
nor  could  their  expulsion  recall  the  early 
prosperity  of  those  countries.  The  mischief 
was  accomplished,  when  the  character  of  the 
people  was  destroyed.  The  colleges  and  con 
vents  are  no  longer  under  the  direction  of 
Jesuits,  but  the  Spanish  priests  and  friars  who 
have  succeeded,  though  inferior  in  learning  and 
talent,  are  their  rivals  in  bigotry  and  supersti 
tion — we  fear,  also,  in  licentiousness. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  in  the  records  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  is  very  striking.  Wherever 
they  arrived,  they  were  opposed  by  the  cure's, 
the  working  part  of  the  clergy.  Even  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Romish  dignitaries,  they  found  a  foe  in 
almost  every  cure.  Now,  whatever  of  honesty 
and  good  intention  remained  amongst  the 
Romish  clergy,  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  working  orders.  The  cure"  was  poor,  and 
he  visited  the  poor.  He  was  comparatively 
out  of  the  way  of  worldly  temptation,  and,  if  :it 
all  in  earnest,  he  had  retained  something  of  the 
simplicity  and  artlessncss  befitting  a  pastor.  His 
conscience  instantly  told  him,  that  the  casuistry 
of  Jesuitism  was  subversive  of  the  Christian 
character.  Amidst  all  the  darkness  of  Popery, 
he  felt,  that  the  reservations  of  Escobar  and 
Suarez  could  not  resemble  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  evangelists. 

Such  was  the  opposition  which  the  Jesuits  at 
first  encountered  in  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  from  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Romish 
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clergy.  But,  when  their  influence  and  power 
increased,  they  gradually  supplanted  the  more 
artless  cure,  by  the  pupils  and  students  brought 
up  at  their  own  colleges.  A  still  worse  effect 
resulted  from  their  being  employed  as  the 
favourite  confessors  of  the  rich  and  noble. 
Their  confessions  became  exercises  of  scholastic 
logic.  Endless  pretences  were  introduced  for  the 
palliation  of  sin,  and  for  the  dispensations  of 
crime.  In  their  intercourse  with  females,  they 
introduced  the  most  obscene  interrogations. — 
These  are  not  malicious  calumnies :  they  may  be 
verified  by  the  examination  of  their  writings. 

The  system  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  imitated 
on  a  more  confined  scale,  by  the  congregation 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  established  voluntary  associations 
of  the  secular  clergy — living  together  under 
an  easy  rule,  but  without  monastic  vows.  Their 
number  is,  of  course,  very  small,  when  compared 
with  the  disciples  of  Loyola;  but  they  have  in 
herited  much  of  their  skill  and  contrivance. 
They  are  known  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  the  Oratorians,  and  are  well  fitted  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Koine  in  her  efforts  upon 
society  in  England. 

The  Oratorians  adopt  "  The  Exercises "  of 
St.  Ignatius  as  their  text-book.  This  is  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
confessor.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  subdue  the 
stoutest  mind,  in  which  there  lurks  a  particle  of 
superstitious  fear.*  But  they  do  not  profess  to 
*  Seo  Doblado's  Letters. 
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adhere  to  his  "  Constitutions."  By  this  middle 
course,  they  so  far  modify  the  system  of  Jesuit 
ism,  as  to  render  it  plausible  and  palatable  to 
English  devotees.  We  believe  it  is  largely 
introduced  at  Oscott,  and  other  collegiate  esta 
blishments  of  the  Romanists  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  general  eifect  of  this  sketch  of 
Jesuitism  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  bring  be 
fore  us  the  order  in  its  most  hideous  form. 
The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  not  to  say 
the  lighter  character  of  Frenchmen,  prevented 
the  growth  of  Jesuitism  in  France,  in  its  full 
dimensions.  They  could  never  succeed  in 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  that  country. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  found  a  more  con 
genial  clime.  The  grave  and  pompous  Spa 
niard  was  exactly  suited  to  their  order.  They 
found  a  nation  addicted  to  mystery  and  super 
stition,  fond  of  intrigue,  and  lovers  of  religious 
pomps  and  processions.  They  consequently 
succeeded  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  an  extent 
unrivalled  elsewhere. 

Now,  if  Jesuitism  were  calculated  to  improve 
the  morals,  or  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  it  would  have  rendered 
both  these  countries  the  best  parts  of  Europe. 
By  universal  admission  they  are  now  amongst 
the  worst. — We  leave  the  inference  to  the 
logic  of  the  reader. — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  JESUITS  IN  GERMANY  AND  BOHEMIA. 

Germany— Its  great  importance  in  European  affairs— The  seat 
of  the  Reformation- The  battle-field  of  the  Jesuits— Then- 
first  proceedings— Various  colleges  founded— Their  rapid 
spread— Their  misrepresentations  of  Luther  and  his  fol 
lowers— Vienna,  their  head  quarters— The  Fugger  family- 
Jesuit  success  at  Munich— Their  frauds  on  other  orders— 
They  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Reformation— Cause  of  their 
success— 111  effects  of  the  scholastic  logic— Bohemia,  its  early 
Christianity— The  gospel  there  before  Luther— The  arrival 
of  the  Jesuits— Their  success  at  Prague— Their  success  in 
expelling  other  orders  from  the  universities— Vain  remon 
strance  against  them  to  the  pope— Reflections. 

GERMANY,  in  its  most  extensive  view,  forms 
the  central  part  of  Europe,  and  may  be  con 
sidered  as  the  thorax  or  stomach,  in  reference 
to  the  limbs  of  the  human  frame.  Though  not 
so  graceful  as  the  countenance,  or  so  active  as 
the  hands  and  feet,  it  possesses  that  magnitude 
and  solidity  which  have  always  given  it  great 
weight  or  momentum  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
At  the  close  of  almost  every  war,  Germany 
seems  to  hold  the  scales  of  the  political  balance. 
The  greatest  of  all  religious  revolutions  com 
menced  in  Germany — that  revolution,  the  effects 
of  which  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
When  Luther  broke  down  the  omnipotence  of 
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Rome,  he  secured  to  himself  and  his  country 
an  imperishable  memorial.  No  conquests,  no 
naval  or  military  achievements,  can  compare 
with  the  honour  of  having  dissolved  the  magi 
cian's  spell,  and  loosed  the  thraldom  of  the 
soul.  So  long  as  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
Bible  is  the  highest  liberty  of  man,  so  long  will 
the  name  of  Luther  be  associated — not  in  a 
prophetic,  but  providential  view — with  that 
glorious  prediction — "  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  prison  to  them 
that  ore  bound." 

The  church  of  Rome  was  still  a  giant,  and 
she  put  forth  her  gigantic  powers  to  crush  the 
daring  rebel.  "  In  the  year  of  our  redemption, 
1483,  (I  quote  the  words  of  Ribadeneira  in  his 
Life  of  Loyola,*)  was  born  in  Saxony,  a  pro 
vince  of  Upper  Germany,  that  plague  of  the 
human  race,  that  most  certain  pest,  Martin 
Luther.  In  the  year  1517,  he  began  to  rave 
impiously  against  the  pardons  and  remissions 
of  sins,  granted  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  Torn 
by  the  furies,  in  the  year  1521,  in  the  height 
of  wickedness  he  proclaimed  open  war  on  the 
Catholic  church.  In  that  same  year,  the 
Almighty  wounded  Ignatius  in  the  castle  of 
Pampeluna,  that,  from  the  base  bondage  of 
worldly  vanity,  he  might  form  a  valiant  leader, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  oppose  to  Luther  this 
fierce  champion  of  his  church."  In  another 
passage  he  says:  "  This  man  (Loyola)  was  given 

*  Vit.  Ignat.  a  Petro  Ribadeneira.    Antwerp,  15S7.    P.  150, 
etc. 
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in  those  times  by  the  express  bounty  and  pro 
vidence  of  God  to  the  church,  to  withstand  the; 
efforts  of  the  heretics.  For,  at  the  very  time  in 
•which  Luther,  with  the  utmost  criminality, 
revolted  from  his  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see, 
and  proclaimed  a  deadly  war  against  the 
Catholic  church,  our  Lord,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  raised  up  this  bravest  of  generals  to 
oppose  his  nefarious  designs — that  he  might 
enlist  an  army  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
collect,  as  his  soldiers,  those  who  should  bind 
themselves  to  the  supreme  pontiff  by  a  new  and 
salutary  vow  of  obedience,  and  thus,  by  their  life 
and  doctrine,  ward  off  the  Lutheran  assault." — 
We  have  adduced  these  testimonies  to  showr,  that 
the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  was  considered  by  the 
church  of  Koine  as  expressly  raised  up  as  the 
antagonist  of  Luther,  and  that  his  order  was 
selected  as  the  chosen  band  to  oppose  the  Refor 
mation.  It  was  time  that  such  a  band  should 
appear.  The  scholastics  were  worn  out.  The 
monks  and  friars  were  no  longer  equal  to  the 
conflict.  Popery  would  have  perished  with 
reviving  literature,  if  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  some  of 
the  earliest  and  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
new  order  were  directed  to  Germany,  and  more 
especially  to  that  part  of  Germany  in  which  the 
Reformation  had  commenced.  No  sooner  was 
Loyola  elected  general,  than  he  despatched  his 
eldest  convert,  Peter  Faber,  with  Ortizius,  to 
Worms.  Bobadilla  and  Le  Jay  were  sent  to 
D  2 
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Vienna  and  Ratisbon.  William,  duke  of  Bava 
ria,  was  the  pillar  of  Romanism  in  Germany, 
and  patronized  the  Jesuits  at  Ingolstadt.  Thi 
ther  Salnieron  and  Canisius  were  sent.  A 
severe  contest  now  arose  between  the  two 
parties.  The  neighbouring  bishops  chiefly 
favoured  the  papists.  Albert,  the  son  and  suc 
cessor  of  William,  continued  to  patronize  them. 
The  court  of  Bavaria,  even  to  a  late  period,  was 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  disciples  of 
Loyola. 

Jn  1552,  the  great  German  college  was 
erected  at  Rome  by  Julius  in.  Cardinal  Moron 
was  chosen  as  its  president.  It  was  confined  to 
German  students,  and  all  its  efforts  directed 
towards  Germany.  When  it  had  become  some 
what  dilapidated,  Gregory  xm.  renewed  its 
resources,  and  endowed  it  with  large  revenues. 
It  has  done  much  to  support  Popery  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  German  empire. 

Vienna  has  from  the  first  shown  much 
favour  to  the  Jesuits.  In  1551,  Ferdinand 
erected  for  them  a  large  academy.  Le  Jay 
continued  to  preside  over  it  till  his  death.  In 
several  of  the  German  courts,  the  Jesuits 
retained  their  influence,  even  where  the  reli 
gion  of  the  people  was  Protestant. 

The  Jesuits  distinguished  themselves  in  Ger 
many,  as  elsewhere,  by  defending  the  most 
notorious  abuses  of  the  papacy.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  iv.,  A.D.  1566,  the  cry  for  reform  in  the 
court  of  Rome  was  universal,  even  amongst  the 
papists — but  the  Jesuits  remained  unconvinced. 
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The  emperor  Ferdinand  was  one  of  the  Catholic 
princes  who  was  loudest  in  this  demand ;  but  the 
Jesuits  in  Germany  discountenanced  his  inno 
vations. 

Canisius  was  sent  from  Rome  to  expostulate 
with  the  emperor,  and  we  have  the  speech  of 
the  Jesuit  on  record.  "  It  does  not  become  your 
majesty  to  deal  severely  with  the  vicar  of  Christ 
— a  pope  most  devoted  to  you.  You  may 
offend  him,  and  check  his  inclination  to  proceed 
with  reform.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear, 
lest  while  we  wish  to  heal  the  diseases  of  Rome 
or  Trent,  we  should  produce  worse  distempers, 
especially  in  this  rage  of  nations  rushing 
into  schism.  You  see  what  numberless  mis 
chiefs  ensue — how  low  the  majesty  of  the  most 
holy  apostolic  see  is  reduced — how  in  every 
direction  they  rush  into  secession,  to  con 
tumacy,  to  defection,  from  obedience  due  to  the 
supreme  pastor  and  vicar  of  Christ.  If  good 
men  do  not  oppose  this  disastrous  onslaught — 
this  hellish  torrent — then  it  is  all  over  with 
religion,  all  over  with  peace,  all  over  with  the 
empire  itself."  Such  are  a  few  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  Canisius,  and  they  are  similar  to 
those  which  Jesuits  of  every  age  have  addressed 
to  princes  and  potentates. 

The  spread  of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany  was 
at  first  very  rapid.  In  1551,  they  had  no 
regular  establishment,  but  only  five  years  after 
wards,  they  had  overspread  Franconia,  Suabia, 
Rhineland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Bavaria.  The  professors  of  the  university  of 
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Dillengcn  wore  dismissed  to  make  way  for  the 
Jesuits,  who  took  possession  of  it,  1563.  Such 
was  their  success  in  their  collegiate  establish 
ments  that  they  often  decoyed  the  children  of 
Protestants  to  attend  them.  Canisius  published 
a  catechism,  entitled,  "  A  Sum  of  Christian 
Doctrines,"  which  was  extremely  popular.  It 
became  a  kind  of  classic  in  the  Jesuits'  schools, 
to  enable  the  youth  imbibe  what  the  Jesuits 
called  piety,  with  their  Greek  and  Latin.  It 
was  long  used  amongst  their  colleges  throughout 
the  whole  German  empire.  It  may  be  instruc 
tive  to  give  the  following  extracts  from  this 
notable  catechism  : — 

"Is  there  any  unity  amongst  the  Protestants  ?" 
"  Not  the  least  in  the  world — this  is  evident 
from  their  continual  schisms."  "  Have  you  any 
example  in  point?"  "Yes,  Luther  himself — 
whilst  in  his  catechisms  he  recognised  only  one 
sacrament  instituted  by  Christ,  elsewhere  he  has 
professed  one,  two,  three,  four,  nay,  seven  sacra 
ments."  "Are  there  many  wicked  people  amongst 
Catholics  ?"  "  Alas  !  there  are  to  our  shame,  but 
only  as  Judas  amongst  the  apostles,  in  the  sacred 
college  of  Christ — only  as  tares  amongst  the 
wheat."  "  How  stands  the  matter  amongst 
Protestants  ?"  "  Their  doctrine  is  foreign  to  all 
the  means  of  acquiring  sanctity,  so  they  are  far 
from  teaching  it."  "  How  is  this  ? — do  they  not 
boast  that  they  are  reformed  and  evangelical, 
and  much  purer  than  Catholics  ?  "  "  The  reason 
is,  they  teach  that  good  works  are  of  no  avail 
to  salvation  ;  that  they  are  only  filth  which 
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renders  us  much  more  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
God.  They  daily  sing  these  verses  : — 

'All  our  works  are  vain — they  bring 
Nought  but  bolts  from  heaven's  Kir.g.'  " 

"  What  do  they  say  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ?" 
"  They  say,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  keep  them;  that  they  no  more  belong  to  us, 
than  any  of  the  old  ceremonies  of  circumcision, 
and  the  like."  "  Did  Luther  ever  teach  that  sin 
is  not  contrary  to  the  commandments  of  God  ?  " 
"Yes,  he  did  expressly  in  his  Postilla,  published 
during  his  life,  and  in  his  sermons  for  the  fourth 
Sunday  after  Easter."  "  What  follows  from  this 
doctrine  of  Luther  ?"  "  That  to  adore  idols,  to 
blaspheme  God,  to  rob,  to  commit  murder, 
fornication,  and  other  deeds  against  the  com 
mandments,  are  not  sins." — Such  are  a  few 
samples  of  the  words  which  these  artful  men 
put  into  the  mouths  of  children ;  and  the  effects 
were  soon  apparent.  The  children,  even  of 
Protestant  parents,  speedily  became  supersti 
tious,  and  began  to  observe  the  fasts  and  days 
of  abstinence.  At  Cologne,  the  rosary  (a  string 
of  consecrated  beads)  was  worn  with  veneration. 
At  Treves,  relics  came  in  fashion.  At  In- 
golstadt,  the  pupils  went  in  procession  to  the 
Jesuits'  school  at  Eichstadt,  to  be  strengthened 
at  their  confirmation  with  the  dew  which  dis 
tilled  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Walpurgi. — Germany 
was  forgetting  Luther  and  his  companions  whilst 
listening  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  success  of  the  order  was  visible.     Ferdi 
nand,  in  1551,  invited  thirteen  of  their  number 
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to  Vienna,  and  provided  them  with  a  chapel, 
which  he  endowed.  In  1556,  the  Carthusian 
monks  handed  over  to  them  a  school,  which  had 
been  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant  regent.  In 
the  same  year,  eighteen  Jesuits  entered  Ingol- 
stadt.  Their  principal  centres  were  Vienna, 
Cologne,  and  Ingolstadt.  From  Vienna,  they 
commanded  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  from 
Cologne,  they  overran  the  territory  of  the 
Rhine  ;  from  Ingolstadt,  Bavaria. 

Enthusiasm  is  electric  to  the  German.  The 
first  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Vienna  was 
Vittoria,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  rendered  his  ad 
mission  into  the  society  memorable  by  running 
about  the  Corso,  and  scouring  himself  till  the 
blood  ran  down  in  streams.  But  the  Jesuits 
joined  to  this  enthusiasm  the  most  devoted  at 
tentions  to  the  poor.  They  visited  the  jails  and 
convicts,  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries;  they 
published  and  boasted  of  their  zeal  and  labours, 
and  pretended  they  only  imitated  St.  Paul,  when 
they  were  reproached  with  vain  glory  and 
ambition. 

Amongst  their  most  powerful  friends  was  the 
family  of  the  Fuggers.  Its  members  were  origi 
nally  engaged  in  the  trade  of  flax  and  linen,  but 
afterwards  embarkedin  commercial  speculations, 
bartering  their  haberdashery  for  the  precious 
metals  of  South  America,  and  the  spices  of  India. 
They  became  amongst  the  wealthiest  families  in 
Europe,  married  into  the  noblest  connexions, 
and  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state. 
They  were  all  devoted  to  the  papists,  except 
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Ulric,  who,  though  chamberlain  to  Paul  in.,  be 
came  a  convert  to  Protestantism.  He  was  a  great 
collector  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  a  patron 
of  the  celebrated  Stephens,  the  learned  printer. 
His  family  thought  him  extravagant,  and  de 
prived  him  of  the  administration  of  his  property. 
He  retired  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  in 
1584.  He  was  the  only  Protestant  of  his  family ; 
"  but,"  says  the  Jesuit  Feller,  "  it  so  happened 
that  he  rendered  great  service  to  our  religion  by 
bequeathing  1,000  florins  to  be  applied  to  a  pious 
purpose,  requesting  his  relations  to  make  the 
application.  This  sum  became  much  increased, 
and  subsequently  served  for  the  foundation  of 
the  magnificent  college  at  Augsburg — one  of 
those  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  Catholics  of  Germany."  The  Jesuits  occu 
pied  it  even  after  its  suppression  in  1791.  "In 
other  words,"  says  Steinmetz,  "  the  Jesuits  got 
hold  of  this  Protestant  bequest,  and  their  moderns 
much  approve  of  the  roguery." 

Their  triumph  at  Munich  was  also  complete. 
Albert  v.,  of  Bavaria,  delivered  himself  into 
their  keeping.  They  contrived  to  tax  clergy 
and  laity,  and  to  send  the  spoils  to  Rome.  The 
king,  under  their  influence,  had  become  such  a 
bigoted  Papist,  that  though  the  pope  in  1564 
granted  permission  for  the  Bavarian  laity  to 
partake  of  the  cup,  he  disdained  to  accept  the 
boon.  He  said,  that  formerly  he  had  deemed  this 
concession  as  the  safeguard  of  his  throne,  but 
now  circumstances  had  altered,  and  the  conces 
sion  would  dimmish  the  obedience  of  his  subjects. 
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About  the  same  time,  a  similar  transaction 
took  place  in  France.  The  French  bishops 
requested  the  king  to  demand  from  the  pope  per 
mission  for  priests  to  marry,  and  to  administer 
the  communion  in  both  kinds.  They  urged 
that  the  rite  would  facilitate  the  return°of 
heretics  to  the  church.  Five  of  the  bishops 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  king  had  authority  to 
establish  the  use  of  the  cup  without  further 
ceremony.  It  was  proposed,  but  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  The  cardinal  De  St.  Ange  said  : 
"  He  would  never  consent  to  give  so  great  a 
poison  to  the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty  by  way  of  medicine— better  let  them 
die  first." 

Nor  were  the  Jesuits  at  Munich  content  with 
catechising  and  visiting  hospitals.  When  the 
Bavarian  Protestants  clamoured  for  the  sacra 
mental  cup,  steps  were  taken  to  quell  the  rebels. 
They  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  Jesuits  from 
Canisius,  at  Venice;  they  then  set  to  work  with 
the  rustics,  who  still  held  Luther  in  reverence, 
pronounced  the  mass  idolatry,  and  execrated 
the  pope  as  Anti-Christ,  Schorich,  the  Jesuit, 
first  began  with  mildness.  He  was  particularly 
forbearing  to  ecclesiastics,  unless  where  severity 
was  required.  The  result  was,  that  within 
seven  months  3,000  rustics  submitted,  and 
many  others  were  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
heretical  books  were  taken  away,  and  others 
substituted.  In  1576,  so  flourishing  were  their 
schools  and  colleges  in  every  part  of  Germany, 
that  the  sodality  of  the  virgin  Mary,  in  Upper 
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Germany  alone  amounted  to  30,000,  without 
counting   the  numbers  amongst    the  people — • 
"  All  fighting  for  her,  who  is   terrible    as  an 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array,"  says  Agricola. 
And  why  was  it  that  Lutheranism  had  ceased 
to  be  a  match  for  Popery  ?     It  Avas  because  the 
Jesuits  had  succeeded,    to   a  great  extent,    in 
infecting  the  descendants  of  Luther  with  that 
scholastic  theology,  which  they  had  themselves 
adopted  as  the  bestnieans  of  advancing  their  de 
signs.    The  scholastic  logic  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  Popery.   It  is  full  of  sophistry 
and  subterfuge ;  it  teaches  a  man  to  disguise  both 
truth  and  error,  so  that  he  can  become  an  ad 
vocate  of  almost  any  opinion .  This  controversial 
and  disputatious  spirit  was  unhappily  carried 
into  Protestantism,  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Instead  of  urging  the  plain  and  simple  declara 
tions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  instead  of  referring 
to  the  law   and   to   the  testimony;   instead   of 
being  content  with  the  Almighty  dictum,    "  the 
Lord  saith," — the  Lutheran  divines  now  began 
to  build  up  mazy  systems  of  theology,  and  to 
employ  that  intricate  kind  of  reasoning,  which 
can  often  defend  error,  but  which   only  serves 
to  obscure  and  darken  truth.      "  The  word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerner 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ;"  but 
the  word  of  a  man  is  heavy,  dull,  and  cumbrous ; 
its   distinctions  are  often  artificial,  its  explana 
tions  confused,    its    arguments  unsatisfactory, 
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its  conclusions  false.  Such  terrestrial  wisdom, 
when  it  attempts  to  pry  into  the  mysteries 
of  God,  becomes  foolishness ;  whereas  what  is 
apparently  "  the  foolishness  of  God,  is  wiser 
than  man,"  see  1  Cor.  i.  25  ;  iii.  19. 

Luther,  Melancthon,  and  their  immediate 
followers,  had  the  good  sense  and  piety  to  per 
ceive  this  distinction,  and  they  were  more  than  a 
match  for  their  artful  opponents.  But  they  were 
followed  by  others,  Avho  fought  too  much  with 
the  arms  of  the  Philistines,  and  who  went  down 
to  the  enemy  to  sharpen  their  goads,  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  20,21.)  Such  were  Chamier,  Kivet,  Chem 
nitz,  Calovius,  and  a  host  of  voluminous  writers. 
Even  victory  under  such  leaders  could  end  only 
in  a  drawn  battle.  Their  baggage  was  too  heavy 
and  cumbrous  to  pursue  the  foe. — The  Jesuits 
soon  discerned  the  difference,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantage. 

But  a  still  worse  effect  arose  from  this  change. 
It  taught  the  reformers,  in  Germany  and  else 
where,  to  dispute  amongst  themselves.  Bred 
in  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  they  soon 
began  to  quarrel  and  argue  with  each  other. 
The  harmony  of  their  confessions  was  no  longer 
visible,  when  they  were  so  frequently  engaged 
with  internal  disputes. — The  Jesuits  urged 
every  difference  of  opinion,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
schism ;  and,  though  the  argument  was  rather 
plausible  than  solid,  it  greatly  injured  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants.  It  is  to  such  unfa 
vourable  circumstances,  that  we  must  attribute 
the  stop  which  has  been  given  to  the  progress 
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of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Little,  if  any 
ground  lias  been  gained  since  the  first  century 
after  the  death  of  the  Saxon  reformer.  The 
wide  spread  of  Rationalism  in  modern  times  has 
apparently  forbidden  all  hope  of  present  pro 
gress.  But  from  the  more  general  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  may  anticipate  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day.  The  conflict  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism  will  henceforth  be  fought  on 
the  issue  of  granting,  or  denying  the  Bible  ; 
and  on  this  issue  we  cannot  doubt  that  Protes 
tantism  will  eventually  be  victorious. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Europe,  and,  first,  to  Bohemia.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  this  country  to  have  en 
joyed  the  pure  light  of  Christianity  from  a  very 
early  period.  Even  about  A.D.  800,  they  could 
commemorate  those  who  had  suffered  martyr 
dom  for  refusing  to  worship  idols.  It  was  the 
honour  of  Adalbertus,  bishop  of  Prague,  with 
his  five  brothers,  to  suffer  death  ;  but  these 
persecutions  arose  from  the  unconverted  pa 
gans.*  The  Bohemians  sent  a  deputation  to 
Gregory  vn.,  to  procure  exemption  from 
certain  superstitious  ceremonials,  which  some 
were  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  their  wor 
ship.  To  this  petition  Hildebrand  returned 
the  following  answer  :  "  Bishop  Gregory,  ser 
vant  of  the  servants  of  God,  sends  health  and 
the  apostolic  benediction  to  Wratislaus,  duke  of 
Bohemia.  Amongst  other  petitions,  your  high 
ness  requests  from  us  by  your  letters,  that  we 
*  Historia  Persecutionum  Ecclesiae  Bohemica1.  Anno  164P. 
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should  permit  Divine  worship  to  be  celebrated 
amongst  you,  according  to  your  custom,  in  the 
Sclavonic  langunge.  Know,  then,  rny  beloved 
son,  that  we  can  by  no  means  grant  your  prayer. 
After  much  meditation  on  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
we  have  found  that  it  has  pleased,  and  does 
please,  Almighty  God,  that  sacred  worship  should 

be  transacted  in  an  unknown  tongue 

For,  if  the  service  should  be  commonly  and 
openly  chanted  by  all,  it  would  quickly  be 
despised  and  neglected.  Nor  can  it  be  pre 
tended,  that,  sometimes  this  indulgence  has 
been  granted  to  the  more  ignorant,  especially 
to  some  recently  converted.  It  is  true,  that 
such  favours  were  occasionally  granted  in  the 
early  church,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  sin 
cere  and  ignorant.  But  it  has  since  been  found 
that  many  evils,  even  heresies,  have  hence 
arisen,  which,  now  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  church  is  established,  can  no  longer 
be  connived  at.  What  your  nation,  therefore, 
so  inconsiderately  demands,  we  can  by  no  means 
permit ;  and  we  refuse  it  by  the  Divine  autho 
rity  of  God,  and  the  most  blessed  Peter.  We 
conjure  and  command  you,  therefore,  by  the 
honour  of  the  Almighty,  that  you  will  resist 
by  every  effort  such  vain  temerity. — liome, 
1079." 

In  the  year  1197,  a  cardinal  was  sent  by 
pope  Celestine  to  Prague,  to  urge  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  pronounce  divorce  on  all  who 
were  married  ;  but  the  attempt  was  indignantly 
rejected.  The  endeavour  to  deny  the  sacra- 
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mental  cup  to  the  laity  was  made  in  the  year 
1350,   under  Charles  V.      It  partly   succeeded 
amongst  the   professors  and  theologians,    who 
had  been  lately  introduced  on  the  foundation  of 
the    university   at   Prague  ;    but    the   common 
people   could   not  be  brought  to  forsake   their 
accustomed  usage.     This  opposition  of  the  Bo 
hemians  to  the  domination  of  Rome  continued 
to  increase  till  the  days  of  Muss  and  Jerome, 
who  were  basely  condemned  to   death   by  the 
Council  of  Constance,   1415— 1C,   as    we    have 
related  in  the  introduction  to   these  historical 
sketches.     In  the   year  following,  the  whole  of 
Bohemia    was    placed    under  the    papal   inter 
dict,    and   a    violent    persecution    commenced. 
The   Taborites    led    the    way,    A.D.    1419,  and 
they  were    followed    by    successive    witnesses, 
who  may  be  called  the  forerunners  of  Luther. 
The  Reformation  in  Germany  gave  them  fresh 
courage,  and  Prague  became  filled  with  those 
who  held  the  Protestant  sentiments.      It  was 
now    felt    necessary  to  introduce    the  Jesuits. 
Their  first  efforts  were  during  the  life  of  Igna 
tius,  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Fer 
dinand,  whom  they  persuaded  to  erect  a  college 
in  opposition  to  the  "  heretical"  university  at 
Prague.   Political  frauds  ensued,  and  for  a  time 
Ferdinand    lost    his   sway  in    Bohemia.     But, 
when  he  recovered  it,  he  put  the  Jesuits  into 
possession  of  the  university  itself.     Instead  of 
being  subject  to  the  archbishop,  as  heretofore, 
it  now  became  entirely  their  own.     The  em 
peror  also  conferred  on  them  "all  the  rights  of 
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the  Inquisition,  and  the  power  of  punishing 
heretics,  and  of  censuring  and  licensing  books." 
In  vain  did  Horrach,  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
appeal  to  the  pope.  The  Jesuits  were  now  in 
high  favour  at  the  Vatican.  Horrach  had  be 
fore  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Protestants,  but 
he  was  completely  outwitted  by  the  order.  On 
4th  March,  1654,  he  was  obliged  to  assist  at 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Jesuit  rector  of 
the,  university.  His  memorial  is  extant,  and 
is  so  powerful  and  pathetic,  that  we  give  the 
following  summary  of  its  contents.  It  sets 
forth  that,  by  the  act  in  question  he  was  strip 
ped  of  all  the  rights  he  possessed,  both  in  his 
episcopal  character  and  under  the  bull  which 
founded  the  university — that  he  deems  it  an 
attack  on  ecclesiastical  power — that  it  trans 
ferred  to  a  single  Jesuit  the  whole  archiepiscopal 
authority — that,  in  Prague,  the  superintendence 
of  schools  was  assigned  to  a  particular  officer 
by  the  statutes,  and  that  throughout  the  king 
dom  the  clergy  had  that  right — that  they  were 
now  despoiled  of  their  privileges  in  favour  of  the 
single  Jesuit  rector — that  nothing  could  be 
more  open  to  abuse  than  that  all  the  school 
masters  in  the  kingdom  should  be  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  Jesuits  at  Prague,  to  receive 
correction,  to  be  sent  back,  or  even  to  be 
banished — that,  in  usurping  these  rights,  the 
Jesuits  had  seized  the  real  and  personal  estates  of 
the  university,  without  colour  of  law,  and  with 
out  any  fault  of  the  parties  injured — finally, 
that  it  was  only  to  open  the  door  to  hostility 
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and  sedition,  to  grant  a  power  so  arbitrary  to 
those  who  had  already  shown  such  a  thirst  for 
domineering  over  the  clergy  and  the  people. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  forcible,  and  nothing 
more  illustrative  of  certain  recent  events,  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  country. 

Bat  the  emperor  Ferdinand  n.,  who  had  the 
Jesuit,  Lamorman,  as  his  confessor,  was  not 
content  with  putting  the  order  into  complete 
possession  of  the  university  of  Prague.  He 
contrived  to  appropriate  to  it  many  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  Germany.  Having  sub 
dued  the  Protestants  in  1629,  he  commanded 
that  the  livings  which  they  held  should  be 
restored  to  the  several  orders  to  which  they 
had  formerly  belonged.  Every  stratagem,  vio 
lence,  and  calumny  was  resorted  to  by  the 
father  confessor,  to  deprive  these  orders  of 
their  ancient  possessions.  The  details  of  these 
robberies  have  been  frequently  printed.*  The 
excesses  of  the  Jesuits  became  so  notorious, 
that  the  Catholic  nobility  of  Westeravia  felt  it 
a  duty  to  make  a  public  complaint  to  pope 
Urban  vm. :  "  We  see,"  they  said,  "  not  without 
great  astonishment,  that  the  fathers  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  by  their  influence  and  flattery  with 
sovereign  princes,  notwithstanding  their  great 
wealth,  wish  to  seize  on  abbeys,  endowments, 
and  monasteries."  The  Catholic  electors  of 
the  empire,  including  the  archbishops  of 
Treves,  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  opposed  them 
selves  in  like  manner  to  this  insatiable  spirit 
*  See  Poynder,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  etc. 
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at  the  general  assembly  of  Ratisbon,  A.D.  1041. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  remember,  that  all 

these  charges  against  the  Jesuits  are  advanced, 
not  by  Protestants,  but  by  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

We  shall  now  close  this  sketch  of  the  Jesuits 
ii\  Germany  and  Bohemia,  with  a  few  general 
remarks.     It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  trace 
their  arrival  in  any  country,  that  they  are  sent 
by  the  pope  as  his  express  missionaries,  for 
preaching   and   upholding  the  Romish  church 
whenever    it    is    in    danger,    or    wherever    it 
has    any    hope    of    introducing    its    doctrines 
amongst  Protestants.     When    Popery  flags   or 
languishes,  it  is  the  Jesuit  who  is  commissioned 
to  give  it  new  life  and  energy.     No  doubt,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  has  often  stirred  up  envy 
and  opposition  from  the  secular  and  monastic 
clergy  of  the  other  orders.     But  such    times 
have    now    passed     away,     and     the    Jesuits 
work  harmoniously  with  the  rest.     This  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  loss  of  their  riches, 
and  from  their  extinction  as  a  public  body, 
taking  a  visible  station  in  civil  affairs, 
external  change  greatly  conduces,  however,  to 
their  invisible  and  spiritual  influence.     A\  hilsl 
the   Jesuits    were   quarrelling   and  conflicting 
with   other   orders,  the   public  attention  was 
roused,    and  it  generally  terminated  in  their 
banishment.     But   the   danger   now   goes   on 
unnoticed  and  unperceived.     They  exert  their 
energies  in  schools  and  colleges,  without  attract 
ing   any  opposition.     It  is  thus  that  they  are 
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now   clandestinely  busy  and   active  in    every 
part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

How  many  amongst  the  working  Romish 
clergy  in  England  are  Jesuits,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  assert  with  any  accuracy.  That  num 
bers  are  of  the  order  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  it  is  the  effect  of  Jesuitism,  as  it  now 
exists  in  harmonious  union  with  the  rest, 
to  render  the  whole  body  essentially,  though 
not  officially,  Jesuitical.  There  is  no  leaven 
so  active  and  diffusive  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  Jesuits.  It  results  from  the  very  genius 
of  their  order.  A  Jesuit  is  secular,  insinu 
ating,  ever  on  the  watch  to  avail  himself 
of  any  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  designs. 
The  alarm  and  opposition  which  he  formerly 
created  have  now  passed  away.  He  moves 
in  vacuo,  without  any  resistance  from  the  other 
orders.  He  moves  also  in  secret,  so  that  he  is 
often  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  those  who 
might  wish  to  counteract  his  efforts. 

It  is  always  pleasing,  however,  to  find  a 
character,  in  which  even  the  principles  of 
Loyola  have  not  been  sufficient  to  close  the 
mind  and  conscience  against  the  evidence  of 
Christian  truth.  Such  a  character  was  James 
Reihing.  Born  at  Augsburg,  1579,  he  was 
educated  at  Ingolstadt.  lie  made  a  vow,  that 
if  he  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
would  take  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit.  Accordingly, 
he  made  his  novitiate  at  Landsberg,  taught  the 
classics  at  Inspruck,  and  divinity  at  Ingolstadt. 
Aquaviva,  the  general,  was  so  much  pleased 
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with  Reihing,  that  he  created  him  doctor  of  divi 
nity,  lie  studied  day  and  night  to  confute  the 
Lutherans.  But,  being  obliged  to  answer  their 
Scriptural  arguments,  he  became  convinced 
of  the  badness  of  his  cause.  He  embraced 
Lutheranism,  and  became  professor  of  divinity 
at  Tubingen,  preacher  in  ordinary,  and  director 
of  the  college.  The  Jesuits  tried  hard  to  bring 
him  back,  but  all  was  in  vain.  "  He  knew  the 
men,  and  their  communications."  He  died 
May,  1628,  six  years  after  his  conversion.  He 
has  left  several  learned  books,  some  composed 
when  he  was  a  Romanist,  and  others  after  he 
became  a  Protestant.*  But  such  examples  are 
extremely  rare.  It  is  only  once  or  twice  in  an 
age  that  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a  Hindoo  brahmin, 
or  a  Romish  Jesuit,  can  be  brought  to  unlearn 
his  errors,  and  to  accept  the  gospel  in  its  sim 
plicity.  Nothing  but  Almighty  grace  can 
humble  the  pride  of  learning,  or  unravel  the 
deceits  of  sophistry. 

*  Bayle. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  JESUITS  IN  POLAND,  SAVOY,  SWITZERLAND, 
VENICE,  ETC. 

Their  arrival  in  Poland— Ochinus,  his  conversion,  character— 
Their  interference  in  politics — Their  expulsions — Piedmont 
and  Savoy  — The  Waldenses— Their  early  persecutions— 
Their  persecution  by  the  Jesuits— Their  arrival  at  Venice— 
Their  interference  in  civil  affairs — Abuse  of  the  confes 
sional —  Dismissed  by  the  senate  —  Their  intrigues  for  a 
return— Final  expulsion— Arrive  at  Genoa— Sketch  of  their 
numerous  colleges  in  Italy— Their  Sodalities,  Retreats  Con- 
cilii — Their  conduct  in  the  Grisons  —  Their  expulsion — 
Reflections. 

THE  introduction  of  the  society  into  Poland 
was  the  last  expedient  attempted  by  Lainez, 
A.  D.  1565.  It  was  accomplished  under  the 
reign  of  Stephen  Battor.  They  commenced 
at  Pultowa.  In  1582,  he  presented  them  with 
a  church  at  Riga ;  but,  as  usual,  they  soon 
embroiled  themselves  in  disputes  with  the  other 
orders.  In  1596,  the  whole  city  of  Riga  rose 
up  against  them. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  had  been 
warmly  embraced  by  the  Poles.  It  rolled 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  through 
the  Prussian  dominions,  and  entered  Poland. 
In  1558,  the  principal  towns  had  free  exercise 
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of  the  Protestant  worship  confirmed  to  them  by 
charters.  Even  in  Poland,  numbers  of  the 
nobility  had  previously  embraced  the  Pro 
testant  opinions,  as  more  in  accordance  with 
the  love  of  freedom.  It  was  a  common  saying 
amongst  them  :  "  A  Polish  noble  is  not  a  slave 
to  the  king  :  shall  he  be  a  slave  of  the  pope?" 
The  aged  Bernard! n  Ochinus  had  just  arrived 
in  Poland.  lie  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Italy,  who  fled  that  country  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  espouse  the  faith  of  the  reformed. 
Born  at  Sienna,  he  had  been  first  a  Franciscan, 
and  afterwards  a  Capuchin.  In  1542,  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  Capuchins.  Some  have 
affirmed  he  was  the  pope's  confessor,  but  Bayle 
does  not  credit  the  assertion.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  Romish 
cotemporary  (Brovius)  for  the  following  cha 
racter  :  "  Ochinus  was  at  that  time  in  such 
high  esteem,  that  he  Avas  reputed  the  best 
preacher  in  Italy.  He  was  able  to  affect  his 
hearers  as  he  pleased  with  his  action  and  elo 
quence,  and  the  more  because  his  life  was  in 
agreement  with  his  doctrine."  A  favourite  with 
all,  lie  practised  every  kind  of  mortification,  he 
lived  on  the  sparest  diet,  and  never  tasted  wine. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than 
quitting  his  church  and  order,  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  civilian  who  had 
been  favourably  impressed  with  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  and  who  raised  some  doubts  in  his 
mind.  It  was  at  Naples  that  he  met  with  this 
Spaniard,  and  he  began  at  once  to  declare  his 
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change.  He  was  suspected,  and  summoned 
to  Rome.  On  his  way,  at  Florence,  he  met 
with  his  friend,  Peter  Martyr,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  mandate  which  he  had  re 
ceived.  Martyr  felt  that  they  were  both  in  the 
same  perils.  They  resolved  to  retire  to  some 
place  of  safety,  Ochinus  took  the  road  to 
Geneva,  Martyr  went  into  Switzerland.  The 
flight  of  Ochinus  caused  great  uneasiness  to 
Paul  in.,  who  was  so  incensed  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  abolishing  the  order 
of  the  Capuchins.  Ochinus  went  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  published  some  sermons.  In  1547, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  England,  in  company  with 
Martyr,  and  was  received  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  by  Cranmer.  The  death  of  Henry  vin. 
soon  followed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Strasburg.  In  1555,  Ochinus  became  the 
minister  at  Zurich.  Bullinger  was  his  inti 
mate  friend,  and  there  he  remained  till  1563  ; 
but  was  ordered  to  quit  on  account  of  some 
singular  opinions  in  his  "  Dialogues."  They 
related  to  polygamy,  which  Ochinus  erroneously 
defended.  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  stay  at 
Basil,  so  cautious  were  the  reformers  of  abet 
ting  any  unscriptural  doctrines.  Ochinus  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Po 
land.  The  pope's  nuncio,  Commendone,  drove 
him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  soon  after 
in  Moravia.  Though  a  man  of  splendid  abili 
ties,  and  unquestionably  sincere  in  his  conver 
sion  to  Protestantism,  we  cannot  regard  him  as 
an  honour  to  the  Reformation. 
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Commendone,  however,  did  not  expel  the 
aged  Ochinus  on  account  of  his  errors  in  the 
matter  of  polygamy,  but  simply  because  he  was 
a  heretic.  He  had  induced  the  senate  to  pass 
a  decree  for  banishing  all  foreign  heretics.  But 
this  was  no  specific  against  the  Protestant 
plague  which  infected  Poland.  Canisius  was 
then  sent  to  the  Polish  diet  to  prevent  any  decree 
prejudicial  to  the  Romish  church.  But  all  his 
efforts  were  fruitless.  The  cause  of  Protest 
antism  advanced  with  rapidity.  To  counteract 
its  progress,  the  Jesuits,  A.D.  1605,  took  part  in 
the  political  struggles  between  Poland  and 
Muscovy.  They  obtained  the  favour  of  Sigis- 
mund,  by  aiding  the  pretended  Demetrius  in 
his  designs  on  the  Russian  diadem.*  All  their 
intrigues  ended  in  their  discomfiture.  After 
provoking  numberless  massacres  and  insurrec 
tions,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Russia. 

They  were  nothing  daunted  in  Poland.  In 
1622,  they  commenced  their  plots  for  obtaining 
possession  of  the  university  of  Cracow.  By 
royal  grants  their  revenues  amounted  to  above 
400,000  livres.  Besides  two  establishments, 
one  of  confession,  and  the  other  of  probation, 
they  obtained  a  college  at  which  they  boasted 
they  could  nominate  the  professors.  The  uni 
versity  became  alarmed,  and  deputed  mem 
bers  to  represent  to  the  king,  that,  from  the 
well-known  character  of  the  Jesuits,  this  new 
institution  threatened  them  with  ruin.  The 
king  replied,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 

*  See  Russcl's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  vol.  iii.  lett.  Ixxvi. 
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injure  the  university,  and  that  one  college  should 
not  he  set  up  against  another.  The  Jesuits  now 
affected  submission,  but  took  an  oblique  course 
to  attain  their  object.  They  tried  to  gain  over 
some  members  of  the  university,  and  supplicated 
permission  to  teach  their  own  members.  But 
the  stratagem  was  discovered,  and  they  could 
not  succeed.  Another  course  was  adopted. 
The  festival  of  St.  Ignatius  was  celebrated,  and 
they  invited  all  the  professors  to  attend.  A 
splendid  repast  was  provided,  and  they  expected 
to  be  allowed  for  once  to  hold  public  acts  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  Had  permission  been 
granted,  the  course  would  have  been  open  for 
the  future  ;  but  the  rector  of  the  university 
convoked  the  professors,  and  it  was  resolved 
immediately  to  protest  against  such  proceedings. 
The  protest  was  laid  before  the  magistrates, 
July  loth,  1622.  The  whole  city  was  against 
them,  and  so  ill  was  the  festival  attended,  that 
they  had  it  chiefly  to  themselves.  It  was  at 
this  festival  they  exhibited  a  banner,  which 
represented  God,  the  Father,  committing  to 
Ignatius,  the  care  of  Eome  and  of  the  whole 
universe.  Soon  after,  at  the  canonization  of 
St.  Theresa,  they  again  came  into  conflict 
with  the  university.  Here  all  the  city  was 
present,  especially  the  university  professors. 
They  denounced  the  university,  "  as  injurious  to 
God,  to  sacred  places,  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
to  the  king,  and  to  the  Society  of  Jesus."  The 
university  refuted  this  assertion  with  great 
spirit ;  yet,  in  spite  of  public  indignation,  the 
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Jesuits  found  means  to  influence  the  king,  and 
to  open  their  schools.  They  gained  over  his 
majesty  to  believe  all  their  calumnies  against 
the  university  of  Cracow.  Persuaded  by  these 
misrepresentations,  the  king  actually  ordered 
his  troops  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  They  re 
ceived  their  orders  from  the  Jesuits.  Cracow 
was  filled  with  cruelty  and  carnage.  The 
soldiers  at  length  refused  to  act.  Matters  were 
now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  in  commotion.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1626, 
the  states  assembled  at  Warsaw,  and  there  is 
yet  extant  an  interesting  summary  of  their  pro 
ceedings.  The  marshal  of  the  empire  denounced 
the  disturbances  excited  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
palatine  of  Posnania  advised  that  a  definitive 
judgment  should  be  given,  prohibiting  then  and 
for  ever  a  school  of  Jesuits  in  Cracow.  The 
decree  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  But 
the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  still  continued. 
When  they  could  not  teach,  they  acted  plays, 
and  turned  their  schools  into  theatres.  They 
next  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy,  and 
obtained  from  the  pope,  1640,  ade-cree  in  their 
favour.  This  decision  filled  Poland  with  fresh 
commotions.  Both  parties  had  now  recourse  to 
arms. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  these  records 
of  Jesuitical  strife  and  bloodshed  in  unhappy 
Poland.  They  persisted,  from  time  to  time,  in 
stirring  up  civil  and  religious  disturbances  in 
that  unfortunate  country.  In  1759,  the  quarrels 
of  the  Jesuits  with  the  universities  of  Warsaw 
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and  Cracow  were  as  violent  as  they  had  been 
a  century  before. 

Let  us  now  visit  some  of  the  smaller  European 
States,  which  we  have  not  hitherto  noticed.  It 
was  the  high  privilege  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy 
to  have  concealed  in  their  valleys,  from  very 
early  times,  some  faithful  witnesses  to  the  same 
doctrines  which  Luther  afterwards  more 
distinctly  proclaimed.  They  testified  against 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  naturally 
provoked  her  rage  and  persecution.  In  the 
year  1380,  Francis  Borelli,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Minorites,  had  a  commission  to  in 
quire  into  their  doctrines.  Numbers  were 
pronounced  heretics,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  power  for  execution.  These  persecu 
tions  appear  to  have  extended  into  neighbouring 
countries,  and  to  have  reached  various  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Hence  the  names 
of  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  have  been  applied 
to  different  states  and  provinces,  and  may  be 
considered  as  comprising  all  ''the  forerunners 
of  Luther,"  who  substantially  agreed  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.* 

Savoy  and  Piedmont  early  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  1560,  Possevinus  was  deputed 
by  Lainez  to  wait  on  Emmanuel  Philibert,  the 
reigning  duke.  He  left  Rome  with  the  dress 
and  title  of  a  beneficiary,  pretending  not  to  be 
a  Jesuit,  says  the  Jesuit  Sacchinus,  that  he 
might  more  freely  transact  his  secret  business. 

*  "  Luther's  Forerunners,"  by  Perrin  of  Lyons.    London, 
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At  his  audience,  he  suggested  that  all  who  had 
departed  from  the  Romish  church  would  prove 
very  unfaithful  subjects,  and  that  the  monks 
were  quite  unable  to  convert  them.  lie  then 
advised  that  the  duke  should  follow  the  ex 
ample  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  who  was  con 
stantly  founding  colleges  for  the  Jesuits,  as  the 
best  instructors  of  the  youth.  He  instanced  their 
mighty  success  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
result  was,  that  Philibert  wrote  to  Lainez  for 
professors  to  take  care  of  two  colleges.  Possevinus 
insinuated  himself  also  into  the  good  graces 
of  many  of  -the  unsuspecting  Reformers. 

The  sentiments  of  Calvin  had  spread  far  and 
wide  amongst  their  colleges,  and  whilst  Savoy 
was  under  the  dominion  of  France,  the  people 
enjoyed  religious  toleration.  But  now  it  was 
subject  to  the  duke,  who  followed  the  advice  of 
Possevinus,  and  commenced  a  furious  persecu 
tion.  The  most  horrible  tortures  and  barbari 
ties  ensued.  The  Calvinists  held  a  consultation, 
and  it  was  determined,  that,  rather  than  wage 
war  with  their  prince,  they  should  retire  to 
the  mountains.  Some  took  refuge  in  the  Orisons ; 
others  in  despair  clung  to  their  hovels,  and 
resolved  to  defend  their  lives  to  the  last.  Two 
thousand  men,  under  the  count  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Jesuit  Possevinus,  were  sent  against 
them.  The  victory  was  dubious.  Negotiations 
followed.  Indemnities  were  demanded  to  such 
an  extent,  that  all  their  flocks  were  sold  to  pay 
the  interest.  They  were  disarmed.  Their 
ministers  were  banished.  Their  wives  and 
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daughters  dishonoured,  and  their  villages  burned 
to  celebrate  the  triumph:  In  the  midst  of  these 
horrors,  Possevinus  was  searching  for  the  books 
of  the  heretics,  and  substituting  the  catechism 
of  Canisius.  His  party  now  thought  of  recom 
mending  him  to  the  pope  for  a  bishopric. — So 
much  for  the  Jesuits-  in  Savoy.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  Venice. 

In  1542,  Lainez  was  commissioned  by  the 
pope  to  form  an  establishment  of  the  society  at 
Venice.  He  took  with  him  Andrew  Lippo- 
man,  and  they  commenced  the  college  at 
Padua.  In  the  following  year,  they  were  joined 
by  Polancus.  Soon  after,  jealousies  began  to 
arise,  but  they  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  make 
a  decree  in  their  favour,  and  to  confirm  them 
in  the  college.  They  went  on  prosperously  till 
pope  Paul  v.,  in  1606,  laid  the  republic  under 
an  interdict  for  disobedience.  The  senate  re 
fused  to  obey  orders.  The  Jesuits,  com 
manding  the  inhabitants  to  submit,  were 
obliged  to  quit,  and  retreat  to  Ferrara.  Father 
Paul  asserts,  that  they  concealed  the  vases  and 
valuable  ornaments  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
their  books  and  furniture,  but  left  behind  a 
quantity  of  crucibles  for  melting  metals,  which 
occasioned  great  offence.  The  Venetians  were 
convinced  that  the  Jesuits  had  irritated  the  pope 
against  them — that  they  had  diminished  the 
affection  of  their  wives  and  children,  by  per 
suading  them  that  their  husbands  and  fathers 
were  excommunicated.  The  senate,  he  says, 
had  discovered  that  the  Jesuits  had  availed 
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themselves  of  the  confessional  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  families,  the  talents  and  disposition 
of  individuals,  and  the  resources  of  the  state;  and 
that  they  transmitted  an  account  every  six 
months  to  their  general. 

These  accusations  induced  the  council  of 
state  to  resist  every  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
order.  In  June,  1G06,  they  decreed  their  per 
petual  banishment ;  but  fifty  years  subse 
quently,  the  Jesuits  found  means,  by  intrigue, 
to  re-enter  the  Venetian  states.  Pope  Alex 
ander  vii.,  in  the  beginning  of  1C57,  made 
great  efforts  to  conciliate  the  senate.  The 
French  ambassador  joined  the  nuncio  in  sup 
plicating  their  return.  The  senate  was  divided 
on  the  question,  but  circumstances  favoured 
the  Jesuits.  The  republic  was  at  war  with 
Candia,  and  needed  the  pope's  permission  to 
tax  the  clergy.  The  pope's  nephews,  the 
Chighi,  required  money  to  build  their  palace. 
In  these  mutual  wants  the  Jesuits  offered  a 
large  sum  to  the  pope,  which  he  might  distri 
bute,  either  to  the  republic  or  his  own  family, 
on  the  condition  that  the  society  should  return 
to  Venice.  The  pope  agreed,  and  the  senate 
permitted  their  return.  But  they  were  re 
ceived  on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  They 
were  forbidden  to  instruct  the  young,  to  har 
bour  any  others  than  natives  in  their  houses, 
or  to  reside  in  the  same  town,  beyond  a  limited 
time.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1759,  the 
senate  abrogated  the  assemblies,  which  the 
Jesuits  had  opened  for  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
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burgesses,  and  merchants,  as  contrary  to  the 
laws.  Soon  after,  every  subject  of  the  republic 
was  forbidden  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit, 
without  formal  permission.  The  superiors 
were  ordered  to  furnish  an  exact  list  of  their 
names,  employments,  and  country.  These 
decrees  speak  for  themselves — they  prove  the 
suspicion  and  dread  which  were  universally 
entertained  of  their  characters.  ' 

Nor  were  the  Jesuits  in  higher  repute  at 
Genoa.  In  the  midst  of  the  disputes  of 
Paul  v.  with  the  Venetians,  they  attempted  to 
establish  themselves  in  several  of  the  Italian 
republics.  Amongst  other  places,  they  tried  to 
form  academies  for  the  instruction  of  youth  at 
Genoa.  But  the  magistrates  received  them 
with  much  suspicion,  having  discovered  that 
they  had  committed  frauds  in  certain  pecuniary 
transactions  with  the  doge.  They  accused  the 
fathers  of  stirring  up  secret  plots  and  con 
spiracies,  and  supplicated  the  pope,  that  he 
would  suppress  their  establishments,  as  dan 
gerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The 
pope,  enraged  at  this  address,  commanded  the 
republic  to  revoke  their  proceedings  against 
the  society.  The  magistrates,  fearful  of  resist 
ance  to  papal  authority,  agreed  to  the  revocation 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Jesuits  should  no 
longer  interfere  in  civil  affairs. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  rapidit}'  of  the 
movements  of  the  Jesuits,  during  the  life  of 
Loyola,  and  on  the  accession  of  Lainez  to  the 
generalship,  when  we  inform  the  reader,  that, 
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in  that  period,  they  simultaneously  established 
a  large  college  at  Geneva,  which  was  supported 
by  the  wealth  of  Paul  Doria,  and  another  at 
Loretto,  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Rodulph, 
which  was  much  frequented  by  the  devotees  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  and  confirmed  by  papal  au 
thority.  At  the  same  period,  the  society  made 
its  way  into  Sicily.  A  spacious  college  was 
founded  at  Syracuse,  by  Vega,  and  another  at 
Monreate,  near  Palermo,  at  the  expense  of  thu 
cardinal  Alexander  Furnesius.  Sicily  was  formed 
into  a  distinct  province  of  the  order,  under  the 
care  of  Jerome  Dominecus,  A.D.  1549.  At 
Naples.  Florence,  and  Ferrara,  in  1551,  colleges 
were  respectively  founded  by  Salmeron,  Boba- 
dilla,  and  Le  Jay. 

When  they  could  not  succeed  in  establishing 
regular  colleges,  they  formed  "  sodalities,"  which 
consisted  of  clubs  to  which  others  were  invited. 
They  had  also  minor  associations,  under  the 
name  of  "  Councils  of  Charity,"  and  "  Congre 
gations  of  the  Virgin."  A  Jesuit  presided, 
heard  the  confessions,  said  mass,  and  adminis 
tered  the  sacrament.  These  "  sodalities  "  were 
arranged  according  to  the  ranks  of  society ;  the 
nobles  formed  the  highest  class,  the  merchants 
the  second,  and  the  third  was  composed  of  ser 
vants  and  mechanics.  They  were  under  the 
strictest  obligation  to  secresy. 

There  were  similar  institutions  for  females, 
under  the  name  of  "  retreats."  Whosoever 
looks  into  the  Catholic  Directory  will  find  they 
are  still  continued.  These  sodalities-and  retreats 
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are  of  very  early  date.  They  began  in  Sicily, 
in  1555,  the  year  before  the  death  of  Ignatius. 
The  Jesuits  found  great  difficulty,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  managing  their  female  converts.  It 
often  exposed  them  to  many  ill  reports.  At 
Venice,  the  senate  charged  them  with  the  most 
licentious  conduct  in  their  superintendence  of 
these  spiritual  retreats.  The  senators  forbade 
their  wives  to  confess  to  the  Jesuits.  However, 
their  convents  and  confessionals  spread  over 
every  part  of  Italy. 

Nor  was  the  Isle  of  Corsica  forgotten.  In 
1548,  the  college  of  Merlina  was  commenced  at 
Perusia ;  another  also  was  established  under 
the  care  of  Mercurian,  who,  in  time,  became 
general  of  the  order.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  latter  college  was  so  liable  to  sus 
picion  from  their  abuse  of  the  confessional,  that 
in  1553  accusations  were  preferred  against  them 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  Ignatius  was  still  living, 
and  came  forward  in  behalf  of  his  order.  He 
sent  a  deputy  to  the  island,  who  reported  that 
all  the  accusations  were  unfounded.  The  pope 
lost  no  time  in  declaring  their  innocence. 

In  1560,  the  Jesuits  penetrated  into  Swit 
zerland.  The  mission  consisted  of  three  priests, 
and  three  laymen.  They  soon  contrived  to 
gain  the  good  opinion  of  an  elderly  man  of  pro 
perty,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families 
in  the  Valteline.  Antonius  Quadrius,  at  his 
decease,  bequeathed  all  his  wealth  to  the  Jesuits 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  college.  The 
governors  of  the  canton  interfered,  and  com- 
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mantled  them  to  leave  the  country,  but  the 
Jesuits  refused  to  give  up  the  property.  It 
raised  a  great  commotion.  The  people  took 
part  with  the  injured  family,  and  the  Jesuits 
wished  to  compromise  the  dispute  by  giving  up 
a  part  of  the  estate.  They  went  on  with  the 
college  till  a  positive  mandate  for  their  departure 
arrived.  They  then  prevailed  on  all  the  Romish 
princes  to  aid  their  cause.  It  now  came  to  a 
public  trial.  The  Jesuits  urged  the  great  bene  - 
fits  they  had  already  conferred  on  the  rising 
generation.  The  lawyers,  on  the  other  side, 
said,  it  was  notorious  the  Jesuits  had  taken 
advantage  of  old  age  and  impaired  intellects  to 
obtain  property.  The  sentence  of  the  court 
was  against  them.  A  decree  was  passed  for 
instantly  banishing  them  from  the  Grisons. 
The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  of  their  order  having,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  obtained  a  footing  in  Switzerland.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  since  the  Jesuits  were  the 
cause  of  political  dissensions  in  some  of  the 
cantons,  which  led  to  a  temporary  interruption 
of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  Jesuits  in  Poland, 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Yenice,  Genoa,  and  Switzer 
land.  Wherever  we  have  found  them,  they  retain 
the  same  essential  character,  under  every  variety 
of  aspect.  Should  the  Jesuit  missionaries  arrive 
in  a  land  of  heretics,  they  quickly  stir  up  per 
secutions,  and  fill  the  land  with  woe  and  tumult. 
Should  there  be  no  heretics,  they  then  direct 
their  plots  against  the  other  orders,  and  the 
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secular  priests.  Such  was  their  character  and 
conduct  in  days  of  yore — but  the  circumstances 
of  modern  Europe  have  considerably  modified 
their  methods  of  procedure.  No  longer  able  to 
control  official  princes  and  potentates,  courts 
and  cabinets,  they  are  employed  to  carry  on 
the  designs  of  the  Romish  church,  in  a  more 
private  and  less  ambitious  manner.  In  this 
country,  their  chief  occupation" consists  in  super 
intending  the  numerous  educational  establish  • 
ments,  which  exist  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
They  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  train 
the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  their  care 
in  the  most  bigoted  principles  of  Popery.  They 
are  also  amongst  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
Romish  preachers.  They  conduct  their  prin 
cipal  literary  and  theological  works.  But  in 
this  country  they  seldom  come  forward  osten 
sibly.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived. 

The  church  of  Rome  now,  as  ever,  most 
ardently  desires  the  re-admission  of  England  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church.  It  is  the 
theme  of  her  earliest  orisons,  and  of  her  latest 
vespers.  She  pursues  the  course  which  is 
adapted  to  the  times.  She  does  not  threaten  us 
with  interdicts  —  she  only  sends  us  bishops, 
priests,  and  Jesuits.  She  affects  to  treat  us 
with  kindness.  She  employs  artifice,  because 
force  is  beyond  her  power. 

Now  the  Jesuit  is  exactly  the  agent  who  is 

suited  to  promote  those  indirect  endeavours  to 

conquer    and  subdue   England  to  the  Romish 

church.     Wily    and   artful,   he   can   insinuate 

E  2 
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himself  into  every  company.  A  disguised  Je 
suit  may  be  your  next  neighbour,  without  your 
even  suspecting  him.  He  bides  his  time  before 
he  pounces  on  his  prey.  He  is  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  a  convert.  His  talents,  manners, 
and  address,  are  sure  to  recommend  him  to 
favourable  notice. 

With  a  foe  so  subtle  to  contend  against,  how 
full  of  warning  is  the  apostolic  counsel, "  Where 
fore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil 
day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand  there 
fore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth, 
and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  ; 
and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of 
faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God  :  praying  always  with 
all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and 
supplication  for  all  saints,"  Eph.  vi.  13—18. 
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Success  of  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.— Mary 
—Elizabeth—  Opposed  by  the  papists— Cardinal  Allen— The 
first  Jesuit  in  England— Bulls  issued  against,  acts  of  parlia 
ment  in  defence  of,  Elizabeth— Campian— Parsons— Trial 
and  execution  of  Campian— Harding— Stapleton— James  i. 
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DURING  the  short  reign  of  Edward  vi.  the  work 
D£  the  Reformation  in  England  went  on  pros 
perously  ;  but  everything  was  reversed  on  the 
accession  of  Mary.  The  papists  ainply^reyenged 
themselves  on  the  Reformers,  and  Smithfield 
was  illuminated  with  the  flames  of  the  martyrs. 
At  Oxford,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
Hooper  sealed  their  sincerity  with  their  blood. 
In  1555,  Mary  restored  to  the  Romish  church 
all  the  abbey-lands  in  possession  of  the  crown. 
Her  bloody  reign  was  short— five  years,  four 
months,  eleven  days.  She  died,  November  17th, 
1558,  aged  forty-three. 
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The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  hailed  by  the 
Protestants  with  the  greatest  exultation,  but 
the  papists  viewed  it  with  much  dismay.  The 
parliament  met,  January  25th,  1559, and ^  the 
supremacy  of  the  queen  was  declared.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  restored  as  it  had 
been  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.  These  acts 
were  carried,  although  the  struggle  was  violent 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  majority 
of  the  clergy  were  papists  in  their  hearts,  but 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  with  the  Re 
formers.  In  despair,  the  papists  now  looked 
out  for  foreign  aid.  Many  betook  themselves 
to  Rome  ;  amongst  others,  William  Allen,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  Douay  College,  which 
afterwards  sent  so  many  Jesuits  into  England. 
As  this  individual  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  the  English  Jesuits,  we  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and 
actions. 

We  cannot  ascertain  the  year  of  William 
Allen's  birth.  lie  was  educated  at  Oriel  Col 
lege,  Oxford,  and  became  a  dignitary  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  After  a  residence  in  Flanders 
of  two  years,  he  went  to  Rome  with  his  old 
master,  Morgan  Philips,  and  Dr.  John  Veude- 
ville,  regius  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  uni 
versity  of  Douay.  An  accidental  discourse  on 
the  road,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  English 
college  at  Douay,  and,  by  degrees,  of  all  the 
other  colleges  which  have  since  furnished  Eng 
land  with  Romish  missionaries.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Allen  returned  to  Louvain,  and 
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received  an  invitation  from  Veudeville  to  come 
over  to  Douay,  and  to  finish  his  academical 
degrees.  This  invitation  was  accepted.  Allen 
settled  at  Douay,  and  renewed  his  project  of 
continuing  the  succession  of  the  Romish  clergy 
in  England.  He  invited  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  who  were  scattered  in  the 
various  universities  of  France  and  Flanders,  to 
form  a  college  at  Douay.  Morgan  Philips,  his 
tutor,  who  had  been  provost  of  Oriel,  and 
several  others  contributed  towards  its  erection. 
Veudeville  prevailed  on  some  of  the  neigh 
bouring  monasteries  to  furnish  further  aid.  In 
a  short  time,  the  college  contained  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  students,  besides  eight  or 
nine  eminent  professors.  Allen  now  applied  to 
Home  for  further  assistance.  Pope  Pius  v. 
encouraged  him  by  a  recommendatory  letter. 
In  1575  he  went  to  Koine,  and  procured  an 
allowance  of  one  hundred  Roman  crowns  to  be 
paid  monthly  out  of  the  papal  treasury.  This 
was  subsequently  augmented  to  an  annual  pen 
sion  of  two  thousand  crowns,  which  is  continued 
to  this  day.  In  1578,  on  account  of  some  jea 
lousies  and  disputes  with  the  magistrates,  the 
college  was  removed  to  Rheims.  Pope  Gre 
gory,  in  the  year  following,  endowed  this  new 
institution  with  revenues  amounting  to  £1,500 
sterling.  Two  Italian  Jesuits  were  chosen  as 
prefects. 

At  the  period  of  the  invasion,  Allen  was  at 
Rome.  Philip  11.  was  there  also,  and  requested 
that  Allen  might  be  made  a  cardinal,  and  that, 
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if  the  Armada  should  prove  successful,  he  might 
be  appointed  legate,  with  a  commission  to  re 
unite  the  country  to  the  Roman  See,  and  annex 
it  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Sixtus  accordingly 
created  him  cardinal,  August,  1587.  Allen 
fulfilled  his  task,  and  composed  his  "  Admoni 
tion  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and 
Ireland."  This  was  a  most  scurrilous  invec 
tive  against  the  queen,  defaming  her  private 
character,  and  exciting  her  subjects  to  open 
insurrection.  He  printed,  also,  for  more 
general  distribution,  "A  Declaration  of  the 
Sentence  of  Deposition  of  Elizabeth,  the  Usurper 
and  pretended  Queene  of  Englande."  Allen 
inserted  his  name  in  the  title-page,  as  "  Cardinal 
of  Englande."  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
getting  up  plots  and  conspiracies  against  her 
majesty,  and  died  1594. 

Though  "  the  Society  of  Jesus  "  had  been 
founded  so  far  back  as  1540,  it  was  not  till 
15G2  that  any  Englishman  became  a  member 
of  the  order.  Loyola  wrote  to  cardinal  Pole  to 
signify  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  him  to  see 
some  Englishman  admitted  a  member  of  the 
English  College  at  Rome  ;  but  none  was  found, 
till  George  Ware  presented  himself  as  a  candi 
date  for  the  novitiate  in  that  year.  The  first 
Jesuit  who  set  his  foot  in  England  was  the  cele 
brated  Ribadeneira.  He  was  sent  by  Philip  n. 
of  Spain  to  console  and  assist  queen  Mary  in  her 
last  moments  ;  she  died  November  7th,  1558. 
Ribadeneira  was  a  man  of  observation.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  published  a  treatise  "  On 
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the  English  Schism,"  in  which  there  is  less 
rancour  and  acrimony  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  some  curious  anecdotes  respecting 
the  personal  character  of  Mary. 

When  it  was  clearly  discovered  that  Eliza 
beth  was  resolved  to  set  aside  the  policy  of  her 
sister,  and  to  return  to  that  of  her  father, 
pope  Pius  v.  knew  no  bounds  to  his  rage. 
His  predecessor  had  attempted  in  vain  to  seduce 
her  from  her  Protestant  convictions.  It  now 
remained  only  to  try  what  terror  and  violence 
could  effect.  In  1570,  February  25th,  a  bull  of 
excommunication  was  issued  against  her,  con 
signing  her  to  everlasting  misery  hereafter,  and 
depriving  her  of  her  royal  dignity.  "  But  the 
time  was  gone  by,"  as  Dr.  Lingard  informs  us, 
"  when  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  shake 
the  thrones  of  princes."  Some  of  these  bulls, 
however,  were  forwarded  to  the  Spanish  ambas 
sador  in  London,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
May  15th,  one  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the 
bishop  of  London's  residence.  Felton,  a  papist 
of  property  in  South wark,  was  found  guilty  of 
the  act.  "  He  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor," 
says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  glorying  in  the  deed,  and 
proclaiming  himself  a  martyr  to  the  papal 
supremacy." 

In  the  year  following,  several  stringent  acts  of 
parliament  were  enacted  against  the  papists, 
making  it  treason  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with  Kome,  or  to  receive  any  popish  bulls. 
Nor  were  these  defensive  measures  uncalled  for. 
Various  plots  and  conspiracies  were  entered  into 
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by  the  Romanists  to  destroy  Elizabeth,  and 
re-establish  Popery.  To  aid  these  endeavours, 
the  College  of  Douay,  already  alluded  to,  was 
established  in  15G8.  "  In  a  short  time,"  we 
quote  Dr.  Lingard,  "  the  new  college  contained 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
many  of  them  eminent  scholars,  all  animated 
with  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  that  religion, 
on  account  of  which  they  had  abandoned  their 
own  country.  Their  object  was  to  study  theo 
logy,  to  receive  orders,  and  to  return  to  Eng 
land.  In  the  course  of  the  first  five  years,  Dr. 
Allen  sent  almost  one  hundred  missionaries 
into  the  kingdom."  The  produce  of  this  college 
was  soon  apparent.  In  the  years  1575 — 1578 
several  priests  were  tried  and  executed  for  high 
treason. 

44  Missionaries  now  poured  into  the  kingdom," 
says  Dr.  Lingard  ;  "  Gregory  xm.  established  an 
additional  seminary  in  Rome,  and  Mercurianus, 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  assented  to  the 
request  of  Allen,  that  the  members  of  his  order 
might  share  in  the  dangers  and  glory  of  the 
mission.  For  this  purpose,  he  selected  Robert 
Parsons  and  Edward  Campian,  two  Englishmen 
of  distinguished  merit  and  ability." 

We  have  thus  met  again  with  the  Jesuits. 
Alas  !  now  they  are  Englishmen,  and  on  English 
ground.  Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  their 
public  history,  it  may  be  instructive  to  look 
into  their  private  biography.  Edward  Campian 
was  born  in  London,  1540.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  as  a  boy  of  talent  was 
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selected  to  make  a  speed  i  before  queen  Mary  at 
her  coronation.  In  15G6  be  made  another 
speech  before  queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  was 
entertained  at  Oxford.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  went  into  Ireland,  turned  papist,  and  labour 
ing  to  make  proselytes,  was  cast  into  prison. 
Pie  escaped  into  England,  and  in  1571  be 
took  himself  to  the  English  college  of  Jesuits 
at  Douay.  He  now  publicly  renounced  Pro 
testantism,  and,  in  1573,  was  admitted  a  pro 
fessed  member  of  the  order  at  Home.  lie 
then  went  to  Vienna,  and  composed  a  tra 
gedy  called  "  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,"  which 
was  acted  before  the  emperor  with  great 
applause.  Thence  he  went  to  Prague,  and 
taught  in  the  Jesuit  college,  which  we  have 
formerly  mentioned.  At  length,  he  was  sum 
moned  to  Koine,  and  sent  by  Gregory  xin.  into 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  June,-  1580.  So 
much  for  the  present — ere  long  we  shall  meet 
with  him  again. 

Not  less  eminent  than  Campian  was  Robert 
Persons,  Parsons,  alias  Doleman,  born  1546,  at 
Nether  Stowey,  near  Bridgewater.  lie  was  of 
low  extraction,  his  father  having  been  a  black 
smith  ;  but  the  boy  had  so  much  genius  that 
he  was  sent  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  in  1563.  He  greatly  distin 
guished  himself  as  a  tutor  ;  but,  on  becoming 
bursar,  in  1572,  he  was  convicted  of  defrauding 
the  society  and  falsifying  the  accounts.  He 
had  before  been  accused  of  gross  immorality. 
Not  being  willing  to  undergo  investigation,  he 
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resigned  his  fellowship  in  the  year  following, 
and  quitted  Oxford.  Soon  afterwards,  he  went 
over  to  Louvain,  and  spent  some  time  with  the 
Jesuits  at  their  college.  After  wandering  in 
different  parts  of  Italy,  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
finding  there  some  English  Jesuits,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  society  in  May,  1575.  After 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  became  director 
of  one  of  the  chief  penitentiaries,  and  confessor 
of  the  pope.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
appointment  of  father  Allen  as  rector  of  the 
English  seminary  at  Rome.  In  return,  Allen 
recommended  him  for  the  English  mission, 
which,  in  1580,  was  designed  to  destroy  Eliza 
beth  and  English  Protestantism.  He  arrived 
with  Campian  in  June,  as  we  have  just  stated. 

In  the  following  year,  1581,  "  the  queen's 
ministers  called  on  the  two  Houses  for  laws  of 
greater  severity  to  defeat  the  devices  of  the 
pope," — we  are  still  quoting  Lingard — "  who 
had  sent  Jesuits  into  the  nation  to  preach  a  cor 
rupt  doctrine,  and  to  sow,  under  the  cover  of 
that  doctrine,  the  seeds  of  sedition."  Very  severe 
penalties  were  enacted.  "  It  is  plain,"  con 
tinues  the  popish  historian,  "  that  if  these  pro 
visions  had  been  fully  executed,  the  profession 
of  the  Catholic  creed  must,  in  a  few  years,  have 
been  entirely  extinguished." 

Parsons  and  Campian  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  lords  of  the  council,  defending  their  mission, 
stating  that  they  came  merely  for  spiritual 
objects,  "  Yet  declaring  that  all  the  Jesuits,  for 
bidden  to  meddle  with  worldly  concerns,  or  in 
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the  world,  had  made  a  holy  league  to  run 
every  danger,  and  suffer  every  kind  of  torment, 
and  shed  their  blood,  if  necessary,  for  the 
restoration  and  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith."*  Campian  for  nearly  a  year  eluded 
the  pursuit.  But  Cecil  knew  how  to  deal  with 
traitors.  "  No  man,"  says  Lingard  piteously, 
"  could  enjoy  security  even  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  house,  where  he  was  liable  at  all  hours, 
but  generally  in  the  night,  to  be  visited  by  a 
magistrate  at  the  head  of  an  armed  mob."  At 
length,  Campiari  was  taken  at  Lyfford,  in  Berk 
shire,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  Parsons 
more  prudently  retired  beyond  the  sea.  Eliza 
beth — we  abridge  the  narrative  of  Lingard — 
"  was  desirous  to  see  this  celebrated  man.  She 
asked  him,  if  he  acknowledged  her  for  queen. 
He  replied,  not  only  for  queen,  but  for  his  law 
ful  queen.  She  then  inquired,  if  he  believed 
that  the  pope  could  excommunicate  her  law 
fully.  He  answered,  that  he  was  not  a  suffi 
cient  umpire  to  decide  in  a  controversy  between 
her  majesty  and  the  pope.  It  was  a  question 
which  divided  the  best  divines  in  Christendom. 
In  his  own  opinion,  if  the  pope  were  to  excommu 
nicate  her,  it  might  be  insufficient,  as  he  might 
err.  By  his  ordinary  power,  he  could  not 
excommunicate  princes.  Whether  he  could 
by  that  power,  which  he  sometimes  exercised 
in  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  a  doubtful 
and  difficult  question,  to  which  some  persons 
had  answered  in  the  affirmative."  f  This  is 

*  Lingard.  t  Ibid. 
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the  perfection  of  Jesuitical  casuistry.  It  rivals 
— nay,  we  think  it  exceeds  any  of  the  extracts 
in  "  The  Provincial  Letters." — "  At  length, 
Campian,  twelve  other  Jesuits,  and  one  layman, 
collected  from  different  prisons,"  says  Lingard, 
"  were  arraigned  in  two  separate  bodies," — "  the 
report  of  their  trials  must  convince  every 
reasonable  man  of  their  innocence!"  We  are 
not  amongst  those  reasonable  men.  "We  think 
they  were  convicted,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and 
asserting  the  deposing  power  of  the  pope.  They 
suffered  not  as  papists,  but  as  traitors  to  the 
laws  of  their  country.  Only  three,  Campian, 
Skerwin,  and  Briant,  were  selected  for  execution, 
December  1st,  1581. 

These  unhappy  men  had  been  led  on  by  the 
writings  of  the  Jesuits,  particularly  by  a  work 
of  Allen's,  to  think  that  the  pope  might,  in  any 
emergency,  depose  or  destroy  the  governor  of 
any  state  who  opposed  the  Romish  church ;  and 
they  justified  their  opinions  from  the  examples 
of  the  Old  Testament !  Neither  Elizabeth  nor 
any  other  Protestant  monarch  could  be  secure 
against  such  dangerous  doctrines. 

On  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  the  Jesuits 
were  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  papists  in 
plotting  for  a  Romanist  to  succeed  her.  "  After 
the  death  of  cardinal  Allen,  1594,  Parsons  left 
the  court  of  Spain,  to  reside  at  Rome.  He 
now  professed  to  limit  his  views  to  the  succes 
sion  of  a  Catholic  sovereign.  Who  that  sovereign 
should  be,  it  was  not  for  him  to  determine.  It 
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was  a  question  left  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff, 
the  neighbouring  princes,  and  the  people  of 
England."  *  We  do  marvel  at  the  presumption 
of  father  Parsons,  and  we  marvel  also  at  the 
folly  of  the  popish  historian  who  could  relate 
it.  Clement  vin.  felt  no  scruple  in  exercising 
his  share  of  the  appointment.  "  lie  signed  two 
briefs,  addressed  to  the  English  nobility  and 
clergy.  But  in  them  he  mentioned  no  name, 
lie  merely  exhorted  the  Catholics  to  refuse 
their  aid  to  every  claimant  who  would  not  pro 
mise  to  support  the  ancient  worship,  and  to 
take  the  oath  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by 
the  Catholic  monarchs.  These  instruments  were 
forwarded  to  the  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  through 
him  to  Garnet,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
an  injunction  to  keep  them  secret  till  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  Garnet  obeyed,  and,  on  the  suc 
cession  of  the  king  of  the  Scots,  prudently  com 
mitted  them  to  the  flames."  f  To  speak  in  plain 
words — GARNET  was  a  Jesuit  from  first  to  last — 
and  is  well  deserving  of  a  slight  memorial. 

Henry  Garnet  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire, 
in  1555,  and  educated  at  Winchester.  School. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  took  the  Jesuits'  habit, 
in  1575.  He  studied  under  Bellarmine,  Suarez, 
and  Clavius,  and  became  professor  in  several 
colleges.  lie  returned  to  England,  1586,  as 
provincial  of  his  order,  though  it  was  made 
treason  the  year  before  for  any  Romish  priest 
to  come  into  the  queen's  dominions.  Here,  under 
the  pretence  of  instructing  Catholics,  he  was 
*  Lingard. 
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indefatigable  in  exciting  plots  and  disturbances. 
He  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  furnishing  information  to  aid  the 
Spanish  Arrnada.  As  a  renowned  casuist, 
some  of  the  papists  applied  to  him  to  solve 
a  nice  case  of  conscience :  "  Whether,  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  Catholic  religion,  it  might 
be  permitted,  should  necessity  require,  to  in 
volve  the  innocent  in  the  same  destruction  with 
the  guilty  ? "  To  this  he  replied,  without  any 
hesitation,  "  That,  if  the  guilty  should  consti 
tute  the  greater  number,  it  might."  This 
answer  led  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot — where  we 
shall  meet  with  this  casuist  again. 

Ere  James  had  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Romanists  began  to  devise  mischief  against 
him.  They  soon  called  to  their  aid  "  the 
missionary  Watson."  The  papists  had  now 
two  plots  in  hand.  The  one  they  called  "  the 
Main,"  the  other  "  the  Bye."  The  Jesuit 
Watson  took  part  in  "  the  Main."  It  was  to 
murder  James  in  one  of  his  hunting  parties. 
They  found  they  could  not  effect  their  object 
from  want  of  numbers.  "  Much  altercation 
ensued,  and  the  design  was  abandoned  as  im 
practicable."  *  Cecil,  however,  as  usual,  was 
on  the  watch,  and  he  detected  the  conspirators. 
Watson  had  his  enemies  amongst  the  missionary 
Jesuits,  and  they  turned  king's  evidence  !  Two 
of  the  conspirators  accused  each  other,  and 
both  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Watson 
and  several  others  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives. 
*  Lingurd. 
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But  the  glories  of  "  the  Main"  and  "  the 
Bye "  are  lost  in  that  plot  of  plots,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  and  for  the  preparation  of  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  Garnet,  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  had  compounded  such  an  infallible 
recipe.  Kobert  Catesby  was  the  man  who  first 
swallowed  the  poisonous  draught.  Descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  he  had 
impaired  his  fortunes  by  youthful  extravagance 
He  had  been  concerned  in  a  former  insurrec  • 
tion,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and,  though  he 
escaped  the  block,  he  had  to  pay  the  fine  of 
£3,000.  Finding  that  insurrections  were  hope 
less,  he  devised  the  diabolical  scheme  of  blowing 
up  king,  lords,  and  commons,  by  gunpowder. 

Catesby  first  opened  his  mind  to  Kobert 
Winter,  an  agent  of  the  Spanish  party  in 
England.  Winter  was  shocked — but  Catesby 
overcame  his  scruples.  Winter  hastened  to 
Ostend,  where  he  met  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had 
studied  at  Douay.  They  communicated  their 
designs  to  several  others,  "  and  exhorted  each 
other  to  hazard  their  lives,  like  the  Maccabees, 
for  the  liberation  of  their  brethren."  *  They 
excavated  the  ground  under  Westminster  Hall. 
Some  of  them  began  to  relent.  Catesby  pro 
posed  the  case  to  Garnet.  They  were  satisfied. 
Garnet,  however,  began  to  quake  and  falter. 
"  The  explosion  presented  itself  to  his  imagina 
tion — it  disabled  him  from  performing  his  mis 
sionary  duties  by  day,  it  haunted  him  by  night."  f 
*  Lingard.  t  Ibid. 
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But  lie  was  too  deeply  engaged  to  divulge  the 
scheme,  so  he  allowed  them  to  proceed.  The 
letter  to  lord  Montague,  from  a  pitying  friend, 
alone  prevented  the  execution.  The  mine  was 
discovered.  Fawkes  was  there,  with  his  dark 
lantern.  When  seized,  he  said  his  name  was 
Johnson.  lie  never  felt  the  slightest  contrition. 
A  Scottish  nobleman  asked  him,  for  what  end 
he  had  collected  so  many  barrels  of  gunpowder  ? 
"  To  blow  the  Scottish  beggars  back  to  their 
native  mountains,"  was  his  reply,  lie  and  his 
associates  were  executed,  January  30th,  1G06. 
The  government  was  now  employed  in  the 
search  for  Garnet,  who  had  sent  in  "  a  protes 
tation  of  his  innocence,"  but  had  secreted 
himself,  with  several  other  priests,  at  Henlip, 
near  Worcester.  Garnet  was  tried.  "  He 
acknowledged  that  lie  had  heard  of  the  plot  in 
confession,  but  amongst  Catholics  the  secresy  of 
confession  was  inviolable''  *  The  discovery  of 
this  diabolical  plot  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the 
traitors,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  for  several  years.  From  1G07  to 
1618,  only  sixteen  papists  were  executed. — But 
the  Jesuits  were  busy  in  erecting  English  col 
leges  abroad.  At  Monte  Cassino  and  Valladolid 
they  obtained  permission  from  pope  Clement 
viii.  to  erect  academies  for  their  English  stu 
dents  in  Italy  and  Spain.  At  Diewlart,  in 
Lorraine,  the  viotir-general  of  the  Spanish 
mission  formed  an  establishment,  on  the  con 
dition  the  said  house  should  return  to  the, 

*  Litigant. 
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abbey  of  Arras,  whenever  it  should  please  God 
to  restore  the  Catholic  faith  in  England.  They 
founded  also  a  college  at  Lisbon,  and  another 
at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  the  college  of 
Arras,  which  is  still  in  existence.  They  were 
all,  more  or  less,  designed  to  train  up  English 
men  in  the  principles  of  "  the  society." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1623,  there  occurred 
in  Blackfriars,  in  the  house  of  count  de  Fillier, 
the  French  ambassador,  a  frightful  accident, 
long  remembered  afterwards  under  the  name  of 
the  Fatal  Vespers.  A  vast  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  were  assembled  in  an  upper  story, 
listening  to  the  oratory  of  a  famous  Jesuit, 
father  Drury,  when  the  floor  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  nearly  one  hundred  persons,  including 
the  preacher,  were  crushed  to  death.  Some  of 
the  victims  were  buried  in  the  private  burial- 
ground  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Holborn. 
The  bodies  of  others  were  claimed  by  their 
relatives.  For  the  remaining  corpses  two  great 
pits  were  dug  in  the  court  of  the  ambassador's 
house.  The  day  after,  a  black  cross  of  wood 
was  set  up  on  each  grave,  but  they  were  sub 
sequently  commanded  to  be  removed. 

The  reign  of  Charles  i.  is  perhaps  the  most  in 
teresting  of  our  history,  but  it  is  deeply  tragical. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  Charles  that  he  formed  a 
union  with  Henrietta  of  France — a  professed 
papist.  This  marriage,  raised  the  suspicions  of 
one  party,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  other. 
The  Protestants  naturally  viewed  it  with  alarm, 
the  papists  with  pleasure. 
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"  The  Catholic  clergy,"  says  Dodd,  "  having 
for  many  years  attempted  in  vain  to  be  put 
under  episcopal  government,  were  unwilling  to 
let  slip  the  fair  opportunity  they  now  had  of 
bringing  that  matter  to  bear.  The  prospect  of 
having  a  Catholic  queen  on  the  throne,  with 
some  other  reasons  alleged  by  the  clergy,  pre 
vailed  on  the  pope  to  grant  that  favour,  and 
accordingly  a  bishop  was  appointed  to  supervise 
the  English  missions  ;  and  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  one  of  our  Protestant  historians,  there 
was  a  proposal  made  at  Rome  that  the  number 
of  the  bishops  to  be  consecrated  should  be  equal 
to  the  episcopal  sees  in  England,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  same  titles — a  method  observed 
in  Ireland  ever  since  the  defection  of  the  British 
dominions  from  the  see  of  Rome.  How  the 
project  came  to  be  laid  aside  is  a  piece  of  secret 
history  published  by  Dr.  Heylin  in  his  adver 
tisement  to  Mr.  Saunderson's  Life  of  Charles  i., 
as  follows  :  "  Our  author  (Saunderson)  makes 
a  query,  why  the  bishop,  appointed  by  the  pope 
to  govern  his  party  here  in  England,  should 
rather  take  his  title  from  Chalcedon  in  Asia, 
than  from  any  of  the  episcopal  sees,  as  they  do 
in  Ireland.  In  answer,  though  he  gives  a 
satisfactory  reason,  yet  I  shall  add  something 
not  unworthy  of  the  reader's  knowledge.  When 
king  Charles  was  in  Spain,  and  the  dispensation 
had  passed  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  concluded 
in  conclave,  that  some  bishops  should  be  sent 
into  England,  by  the  names  of  Salisbury,  Glou 
cester,  etc.,  the  better  to  manage  and  increase 
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their  hopes.  Intelligence  being  given  to  the 
English  Jesuits,  who  feared  nothing  more  than 
this,  one  of  them,  who  formerly  hud  free  access 
to  lord-keeper  Williams,  acquainted  him  with 
the  secret — assuring  that  he  did  it  for  no  other 
reason,  but  because  he  knew  it  would  exasperate 
the  king,  and  greatly  incense  him  against  the 
Catholics.  The  keeper  took  fire,  and  com 
manded  him  to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  see  that  it  should  be  stopped  at  Itome,  or 
the  match  would  be  broken  off.  The  keeper 
despatched  the  result  to  Rome,  and  the  affair 
was  stopped  by  his  advice.  Not  long  after  the 
Jesuit  came  and  thanked  the  lord -keeper  for 
the  favour  he  had  done  to  the  society."  Mr. 
Tierney,  a  writer  of  authority,  on  this  remarks, 
that  the  account  is  probably  not  quite  accurate. 
"  Those,"  he  adds,  "  that  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  the  see  of  Rome,  are  not  ignorant 
that  such  an  establishment  of  bishops  for  all 
the  sees  in  England  would  have  been  directly 
contrary  to  their  way  of  proceeding  on  like 
occasions,  and  that  Ireland  is  not  a  parallel 
case.  The  majority  of  the  people  there  were 
always  Catholics,  and  there  was  never  any 
discontinuance  to  the  episcopal  succession.  Per 
haps  some  in  the  conclave  might  mention  such 
a  scheme  for  England  ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
there  was  any  design  to  follow  it,"  etc.* 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Tierney 
should  have  thrown  out  any  insinuations  against 
the  reality  of  this  papal  project,  when  he  has 
*  Tierney's  Docld's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  94. 
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himself  furnished  the  documents  substantiating 
its  truth.  (See  his  Appendix,  vol.  v.  Nos.  37 — 
39.)  They  are  very  curious  and  important, 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  pope's 
attempt  in  our  own  day  to  introduce  a  similar 
scheme.  Could  Mr.  Tierney  have  foreseen  what 
lias  taken  place  in  England,  it  is  certain  he 
never  would  have  made  such  observations. 

But  to  return.  There  had  been  a  secret  sti 
pulation  that  Charles  should  show  favour  to  his 
Romish  subjects  ;  the  magistrates  however  re 
ceived  orders  to  enforce  strictly  all  the  laws 
against  them.  The  king  of  France  remon 
strated  ;  this  first  led  Charles  into  difficulties 
with  his  parliament.  The  Commons  began  to 
be  refractory  in  their  grants.  After  the  death 
of  Abbot,  Laud  governed  the  church.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  he  advanced  on  the 
road  to  Rome.  lie  acknowledged  in  his  diary 
that  he  was  twice  offered  a  cardinal's  cap,  which 
shows  that  the  pope  and  his  counsellors  had 
some  hopes  of  bringing  him  over.  His  love  of 
Romish  pomps  and  ceremonies  also  gave  cause 
for  strong  suspicions.  Still  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  his  entering  into  any  conspiracy 
with  the  Romanists.  His  controversy  with 
Fisher,  the  noted  Jesuit,  proves  how  well  he 
understood  the  question  at  issue.  He  was  god 
father  of  Chillingworth,  and  reclaimed  him  from 
the  Jesuits  at  Douay.  Of  Fisher,  to  whom  we 
have  now  alluded,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
short  memorial.  lie  was  a  Yorkshircman,  and 
his  real  name  was  Piercy.  He  was  educated 
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in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  he  was  re 
moved  to  Louvain,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  order  in  1594.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  England,  and  laboured  several  years  in 
making  proselytes.  Amongst  others,  he  deluded 
for  a  time  Chillingworth,  then  a  student  at 
Oxford.  At  length  he  was  imprisoned  and 
banished.  At  Louvain  he  was  made  professor 
of  divinity,  and  vicar-provincial  of  the  English 
Jesuits.  Returning  to  England  he  engaged  in 
various  controversies.  The  first  was  with 
Francis  White,  dean  of  Carlisle,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Norwich.  It  took  place  1622,  and 
was  held  in  the  presence  of  James.  Amongst 
other  points  proposed  by  his  majesty  was  that 
on  the  supremacy.  But  Fisher  was  too  much 
of  a  Jesuit  to  argue  that  question,  so  he  begged 
to  be  excused.  He  had  various  other  disputes 
with  Laud  and  Featley  :  his  works  are  nume 
rous,  and  they  all  relate  to  the  Romish  contro 
versy.  He  was  alive  in  1641,  but  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Another  Jesuit,  who  distinguished  himself 
about  the  same  period,  was  Edward  Knott. 
Born  1580,  he  became  a  member  of  the  so 
ciety  in  1606.  For  many  years  he  taught  at 
the  English  college  at  Rome,  was  first  sub- 
provincial  and  afterwards  provincial,  of  the 
English  Jesuits.  He  rose  to  such  eminence  as 
to  be  elected  provincial  of  the  order  in  1646. 
He  wrote  several  controversial  works,  but  is 
now  remembered  chiefly  as  the  antagonist  of 
Chillingworth.  His  work,  entitled,  "  Infidelity 
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Unmasked,"  made  a  considerable  impression  at 
the  time,but  nowitwould  be  utterly  insignificant. 
The  queen  of  Charles  I.,  by  her  marriage  con 
tract,  was  allowed  to  have  a  public  chapel,  with 
priests  and  mass  for  herself  and  her  household. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  resort  of  papists, 
amongst  whom  were  many  Jesuits  and  Romish 
emissaries.  The  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
other  papists,  were  so  bold  at  Winchester  as 
frequently  to  disturb  the  cathedral  service.* 
In  1027,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  college  of 
Jesuits  at  Clerkenwell,  which  possessed  an  in 
come  of  £500  per  annum.  Clarendon  says,f 
"  that  the  priests  had  forgot  their  former  mo 
desty  and  fear,  and  were  as  willing  to  be  known 
as  listened  to,  insomuch  that  a  Jesuit  at  Paris, 
designing  for  England,  had  the  impudence  to 
visit  the  ambassador  there,  and,  offering  his 
service,  acquainted  him  with  his  intended  jour 
ney,  as  if  there  had  been  no  laws  for  his 
reception."  Father  d'Orleans,  himself  a  Jesuit, 
relates  the  same  facts,  and  remarks  how  much 
offence  the  conduct  of  Laud  gave  to  the  Pro 
testant  party,  and  with  what"  pleasure  it  was 
viewed  by  the  papists. 

Thus  mutual  dissensions  and  discontents 
grew  up  in  the  nation,  fanned  by  the  Jesuits, 
till  the  civil  war  broke  out.  It  is  an  established 
iact,  that  many  of  "  the  society"  were  in  the 
army  of  the  Parliament,  Rushworth  adduces 
a  letter  from  a  Jesuit  in  England,  to  his  superior 

'  Harleian  Misc.  vol.  ii.  p  471. 

t  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  part  i.  book  2. 
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at  Brussels,  where,  as '  the  writer  boasts,  they 
often  assumed  the  garb  of  the  Puritans.  Neale, 
Calamy,  and  Du  Moulin,  are  unanimous  in  the 
same  account,  Baxter  makes  a  similar  as 
sertion,*  and  it  is  supported  by  archbishop 
Sharpe.-f  Their  united  evidence  assures  us  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Jesuits  were,  as  usual,  engaged 
in  numberless  plots  and  conspiracies,  in  the 
hope  that  the  church  of  Rome  might  eventually 
triumph  over  every  other  party  in  the  state. 
The  clearest  evidence  of  this  conclusion  may  be 
found  in  a  treatise  written  by  Prynne,  entitled, 
"  Rome's  Masterpiece,  or  the  Conspiracy  of  the 
Pope  and  his  Jesuited  Instruments  to  extirpate 
the  Protestant  Religion."  It  was  first  published 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1643,  and 
afterwards  republished,  with  archbishop  Laud's 
notes,  1695.  It  consists  of  various  original 
documents,  which  prove  that  the  Jesuits  had 
contrived  a  plot  for  the  murder  of  Charles,  and 
the  overthrow  of  Protestantism.  It  was  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  Laud,  and  constitutes 
the  strongest  testimony  in  his  favour. 

It  pleased  Providence  that  their  hopes  should 
be  defeated.  During  the  protectorate  they 
were  delighted  to  make  their  escape  to  Rome 
or  the  Netherlands.  Cromwell  quickly  weeded 
his  guards  of  the  Jesuits,  and  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  them  in  England  till  the  restoration  of 
the  church  and  monarchy. 

Charles  n.  was  equally  imprudent  with  his 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  ii.  p.  373. 

t  Sharpe's  Sermon  before  the  Convention,  Jan.  30, 1688. 
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father,  in  marrying  a  popish  princess,  Catherine 
of  Portugal.  But  the  match  could  scarcely 
create  surprise,  when,  "  according  to  the  most 
probable  accounts,"  as  Hume  observes,  "  he 
had  been  already  secretly  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Koine."  His  thoughtless  disposition 
rendered  him  an  easy  convert,  but  his  love  of 
pleasure  secured  him  from  any  of  the  austerities 
of  Romanism.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
was  of  another  temper — he  was  a  thorough 
bigot.  His  perversion  to  the  Romish  faith— 
an  act  to  which  may  be  traced  the  loss  of  his 
crown  and  the  ruin  of  his  family — was  the  work 
of  Symonds,  a  Jesuit. 

The  king  and  his  parliament  soon  fell  into 
disputes  respecting  the  indulgence  to  be  shown 
to  papists,  but  in  spite  of  opposition,  Charles,  in 
1G63,  issued  a  declaration  in  their  favour.  Jt 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Jesuits  were 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  royal  inclina 
tions.  "  Many  popish  priests  were  sent  over 
from  Douay,"  says  Neale,  "  as  missionaries  for 
propagating  their  religion."  They  were  busy 
about  the  court  and  city  in  giving  away  popish 
books  of  devotion.  An  increase  of  Popery  fol 
lowed,  the  chief  causes  of  which  were,  1.  The 
great  number  of  Jesuits  who  were  all  over  the 
kingdom.  2.  The  chapels  in  great  towns  for 
saying  mass.  3.  The  fraternities  or  convents  of 
priests  and  Jesuits  at  St.  James's.  4.  Their 
schools  for  education.  5.  The  presentations  to 
livings  by  popish  recusants.  G.  The  public 
sale  of  popish  catechisms.  7.  The  sending  youth 
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abroad  to  be  educated  in  popish  academies.* 
These  are  the  causes  enumerated  by  Neale. 
The  Jesuits  meanwhile  were  most  active  in 
their  exertions.  The  close  of  the  year  1678 
was  marked  by  the  announcement  of  the  cele 
brated  popish  plot.  The  real  truth  of  this 
remarkable  affair  has  never  been  ascertained. 
The  whole  was  strenuously  denied  by  the  papists, 
but  as  positively  asserted  by  their  opponents.; 
the  truth  may  probably  have  lain  between  both 
extremes.  The  court  affected  to  be  incredulous 
as  to  the  whole  affair,  but  the  execution  of 
Coleman  and  five  other  Jesuits  left  no  doubts  on 
the  minds  of  the  public.  The  unanimous  reso 
lution  of  the  House  of  Commons  appears  to 
have  embodied  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
nation :  "  That  the  duke  of  York  being  a 
papist,  the  hope  of  his  coming  to  the  crown  has 
given  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  pre 
sent  conspiracies  and  designs  of  the  papists 
against  the  king  and  the  Protestant  religion."! 
The  acts  of  James  n.  fully  verified  this  reso 
lution.  The  character  which  Hume  gives  of 
the  Jesuits  in  relation  to  these  plots,  (though 
he  deems  many  of  them  false  and  pretended,) 
is  too  valuable  and  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
"  The  restless  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  church,  particularly  of  the  Jesuits, 
is  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  every  other 
communion.  Such  zeal  of  proselytism  actuates 
that  sect,  that  its  missionaries  have  penetrated 

*  Nealc's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  chap.  x. 
•j-  Kennett's  History,  p.  363,  after  llapin. 
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into  every  section  of  the  globe,  and  in  one 
sense  there  is  a  popish  plot  perpetually  currying 
on  against  all  states,  Protestant,  Pagan,  and 
Mohammedan."  * 

Coleman,  whose  execution,  in  connexion 
with  the  popish  plot,  has  been  mentioned,  was 
the  favourite  Jesuit  secretary  of  the  duke  of 
York.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Suf 
folk,  who  had  been  decoyed  abroad  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  spent  several  years  amongst  them. 
According  to  Burnet  and  Lingard,  he  was  a 
vain  man,  expensive  in  his  habits,  and  fond  of 
living  among  persons  of  quality.  To  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments,  he  sought  to 
procure  money  from  Louis  xiv.,  in  1G75,  by 
offering  his  services  in  favour  of  the  Romish 
religion  to  father  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of 
that  monarch.  In  1677,  he  made  another  offer 
to  father  St.  Germain  to  prevent  a  rupture  of 
the  two  crowns,  which  he  represented  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  marriage  between 
the  princess  Mary  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  He 
contrived  to  cheat  his  bankers  of  £3,500,  under 
pretence  of  procuring  them  some  parliamentary 
security.  He  took  large  bribes,  also,  from  Bar- 
rillon,  the  French  ambassador,  for  supplying 
him  with  secret  information.  Such  is  the  ac 
count  of  Lingard. — Burnet  adds,  "  He  was  a 
bold  man,  resolved  to  raise  himself,  which  he 
did  by  dedicating  himself  wholly  to  the  Jesuits. 
And  so  he  was  raised  by  them.  lie  was  gene 
rally  had  up  to  dispute  before  the  court  with  the 

*  Hume's  Charles  n.,  A.D.  1678. 
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leading  Protestant  divines,  and  understood  the 
question  respecting  the  authority  of  the  church 
better  than  any  of  the  priests.  He  went  about 
everywhere  to  the  jails  amongst  the  criminals 
to  make  proselytes." 

The  accession  of  James  n.  presented,  as  the 
present  pope  remarks,  "  a  prospect  of  happier 
times  for  the  Catholic  religion,"  but  it  was  the 
darkest  day  in  England  for  Protestantism,  since 
the  reign  of  Mary.  There  was  now  no  affecta 
tion  as  to  the  intention  of  the  court.  "  The 
queen,"  says  Hume,  alluding  to  James,  "  had 
much  influence  over  him.  She  was  much 
governed  by  the  priests,  especially  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  as  these  were  also  the  king's 
favourites,  all  public  measures  were  taken 
from  their  suggestions,  and  bore  marks  of 
their  ignorance,  and  their  religious  zeal." 
The  king  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  to  Rome, 
to  make  advances  for  reconciling  his  kingdom 
in  form  to  the  Romish  communion.  The  papal 
nuncio  resided  openly  in  London.  Four  popish 
bishops  were  publicly  consecrated  in  the  royal 
chapel,  and  sent  out  under  the  titles  of  vicars 
apostolic  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  in 
their  respective  dioceses.  Their  pastoral  letters 
were  printed,  and  dispersed  by  the  express  per 
mission  of  the  king.  The  regular  clergy  ap 
peared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their  orders, 
and  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  boast  that  they 
hoped  soon  to  walk  in  procession  through  the 
capital.  Then  came  the  days  for  forcing  Bene 
dictines  on  Cambridge,  and  the  Jesuits  on 
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Oxford.  Every  insult  was  offered  to  the  clergy 
and  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  six  bishops 
•were  sent  to  the  Tower,  because  they  would  not 
read  the  declaration  of  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  crown.  The  nation  saw  no  escape  from 
Popery  and  tyranny,  but  by  inviting  Williani 
and  Mary  to  conic  over  and  save  them. 
William  was  a  firm  Protestant,  but  he.  was 
no  persecutor  of  the  papists.  lie  included  them 
in  the  toleration  which  he  granted  to  others, 
and  would  not  be  induced  to  exercise  any  need 
less  severities  against  them.  But  they  evinced 
little  gratitude  for  this  generosity.  They  were 
continually  exciting  the  Jacobites,  and  more 
than  once  entered  into  schemes  for  his  assas 
sination.  The  Jesuits,  as  usual,  were  the  most 
aciive  in  these  conspiracies.  In  1G95,  a  plot 
was  laid  for  destroying  the  king  at  Turnlumi 
Green,  on  his  return  from  hunting.  Charnock, 
the  Jesuit,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  with 
several  others,  in  the  following  year,  for  being 
concerned  in  this  plot.  Towards  the  close  of 
William's  reign,  the  papists  became  more  bold 
in  their  designs.  To  counteract  them,  several 
penal  statutes  were  enacted.  A  reward  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of 
Jesuits,  but  the  bill  was  so  defective  that  it 
could  rarely  be  carried  into  effect. 

During  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Tories  were 
chiefly  in  power.  If  they  did  not  favour  the 
Jacobites  and  papists,  they  kept  alive  their 
hopes  by  their  party  measures.  The  suc 
cession  to  the  crown  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
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Many  even  of  the  men  in  power  were  secretly 
favourable  to  the  son  of  the  exiled  monarch. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  pursue  this 
history  of  the  order  during  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  n.  They  were  obliged  by  our 
laws  to  act  with  great  secresy  and  moderation. 
Very  little  therefore  is  known  of  their  pro 
ceedings  as  a  distinct  and  official  body.  No 
doubt  they  were  active  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender  ;  but  it  is  to  little 
purpose  to  search  out  their  efforts,  which  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  Hanoverian  family. 

Their  present  position  is  deserving  of  notice. 
At  the  French  revolution,  a  large  body  of  the 
Romish  clergy  took  refuge  in  England  and  Ire 
land,  and  from  that  period  we  may  reckon  a 
revival  of  Romanism  amongst  us.  The  enlarged 
spirit  of  the  age  was  against  all  appearance  of 
religious,persecution,  and  thus  penal  laws  against 
the  papists,  which  had  long  slept  in  oblivion, 
were  by  degrees  entirely  blotted  from  the  statutes. 
With  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Ro 
manists  arc  now  placed,  in  their  civil  and  religious 
concerns,  entirely  on  a  level  with  Protestants. 

The  existence  of  the  Jesuits  in  large  numbers, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  no  secret. 
They  are  the  most  active  and  intelligent  super 
intendents  of  the  Romanist  colleges,  the  favourite 
confessors  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  amongst 
the  most  eloquent  of  their  preachers. 

In  the  numerous  recent  conversions  which 
have  taken  place  from  Protestantism  to  Popery, 
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the  Jesuits  have  no  doubt  had  the  principal 
agency.  Their  talents  and  mode  of  life  are  far 
better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  those  of  the 
secular  priests.  Wherever  there  is  a  Jesuit 
college,  or  any  number  of  resident  Jesuits,  their 
superior  energy  is  discovered  by  the  spread  of 
Romanism  irj  the  neighbourhood.  Their  col 
legiate  establishments  *  are  extending  in  every 
direction,  and  wherever  they  settle  the  same 
result  attends  their  missionary  labours.  We 
state  these  as  facts,  not  as  charges  against  the 
order.  Were  their  principles  correct,  it  would  of 
course  be  their  duty  to  be  active  and  zealous. — 
These  qualities  should,  however,  call  forth  equal 
or  superior  zeal  and  activity  on  the  part  oi 
Protestants,  and  lead  them  to  make  increasing 
efforts  to  counteract  Romish  error  by  the  exhi 
bition  of  gospel  truth.  The  faithful  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified — the  proclamation  of  remis 
sion  of  sins  through,  faith  in  his  blood,  and 
earnest  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — were  the  weapons  by  which  our  fathers, 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  successfully 
opposed  the  tissue  of  papal  fraud  and  delusion. 
It  will  be  our  highest  wisdom  still  to  use  these 
weapons,  whose  temper  has  been  tried,  and 
whose  power  has  been  ascertained,  to  be  not  of 
man,  but  of  God. 

*  The  Romanist  English  colleges  are  six  in  number,  namely 
— Stoneyhurst,  near  \Vhitley,  Lancashire;  St.  Lawrence's, 
Ampleford,  York;  St.  Gregory's,  Downside,  near  Hath;  St. 
Kdward's,  Everton,  near  Liverpool ;  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  near  Loughborough  ;  St.  Mary's,  near  Chester 
field.  Abroad,  the  English  College  at  Rome ;  English  College 
at  Lisbon ;  St.  Edmund's  College,  Douay.  These  are  prin 
cipally,  if  not  entirely,  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.— Catholic 
Directory,  p.  108. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

JESUITS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Arrival  of  the  Jesuits  -  Struggles  of  Popery  and  of  Pro 
testantism-John  Knox— Protestantism  advances  — lather 
liolt- -James  Gordon- Hamilton -Hay-Ogilvie's  trial- 
After  the  Union,  little  known  of  the  Jesuits  in  Scotland. 

IT  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  first  Jesuits,  Salmeron  and 
Broet,  visited  Scotland.  They  had  lately  been 
opposing  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  but  by 
command  of  the  pope  they  were  now  to  en 
deavour  to  uphold  the  principles  of  Popery 
amongst  the  Scottish  nobility.  Their  stay  was 
short,  and  their  mission  inefficacious.  They 
were  then  ordered  to  find  their  way  as  well  as 
they  could  through  France  to  Rome. 

It  was  now  that  John  Knox  made  his  appear 
ance.  He  had  been  imprisoned  for  his  opinions, 
but  escaped  into  England;  driven  thence  by 
the  persecutions  of  Mary,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  denounced  the  errors  of  Popery. 
It  was  thought  prudent  that  Knox  should  retire 
to  Geneva.  During  his  absence,  a  general 
council  was  held,  which  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation.  In  1557,  the  Solemn  League 
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and  Covenant  was  adopted.  Violent  contro 
versies  and  disputes  followed.  The  popish 
doctors  offered  to  dispute,  if  the  canon  law 
might  be  made  the  standard  of  appeal  ;  but  the 
Protestants  demanded  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  substituted.  Knox  now  returned.  u  The 
Book  of  Discipline,"  abolishing  the  superstitions 
of  Popery,  was  published ;  but  Popery  still 
retained  its  hold  in  many  parts,  and  especially 
amongst  the  higher  orders.  Mary,  the  queen, 
had  no  sooner  returned,  August,  1561,  than 
she  ordered  mass  to  be  restored  in  her  chapel. 
The  Protestants,  with  Knox  at  their  head,  vio 
lently  opposed  her.  The  assembly  supported 
him.  A  fierce  political  struggle  ensued,  the 
final  issue  of  which  was  the  deposition  of  queen 
Mary. 

The  zeal  of  the  Protestant  party  was  met 
with  equal  violence  on  the  side  of  their  oppo 
nents.  "  The  French  zealots  had  formed  a 
sacred  league  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  re 
ligion,  and  their  popish  brethren  in  Britain 
were  disposed  to  join  them.  Dispensations  had 
been  sent  from  Kome,  allowing  them  to  enter 
into  any  engagements,  by  oath  or  otherwise,  in 
favour  of  the  Protestant  religion,  providing  they 
continued  firm  adherents  to  the  pope  and  his 
cause  in  their  hearts."*  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  Jesuits  swelled  the  ranks  of  a  cause  sup 
ported  by  maxims  of  so  congenial  a  character. 
Accordingly,  in  1583,  Walsingham,  the  ambas 
sador  of  Elizabeth,  complained  that  Holt,  the 
*  Brown. 
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Jesuit,  had  been  allowed  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  the  church-assembly  also  repealed  the 
charge.*  This  Jesuit:  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  "  father  Holt,"  who  is  commemo 
rated  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Guy  Fawkes,f 
and  to  whom  a  passing-  allusion  has  been  made 
in  a  former  chapter.  He  is  described  as  "a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and 
employed  by  the  agent  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  administrator  of  the  funds  devoted  by  that 
monarch  to  the  support  of  the  exiles.  lie  was 
a  man  of  character  and  talent,  but  the  austerity 
of  his  manners  was  outweighed  by  the.  violence 
of  his  politics."  The  Jesuits,  however,  ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Tierney,  supported  him  against 
all  his  antagonists. |  The  escape  of  such  a  man 
could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the  Protestant 
party.  ^ 

In  1587,  several  Jesuits  landed  in  Scotland, 
in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  the  Scots  to  assist 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  approaching  inva 
sion  of  England.  They  hoped  to  gain  them 
over  also,  in  consequence  of  the  national  feeling 
which  had  been  awakened  by  the  execution  of 
the  queen.  James  Gordon,  the  uncle  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  and  Peter  Hay  of  Meginch,  a 
Jesuit  of  great  note,  were  amongst  them.  But 
they  could  not  succeed,  and  were  obliged  to 
escape  with  all  speed.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  in  1589,  commanding  them  tinder  pain 
of  death  to  depart.  They  now  felt  themselves, 

Spotswood,  Edit.  1GSS.         t  Tierney 's  Dodd,  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 
£  Ticrr.ey's  Dodd,  vol.  iii.  p.  £9,  a^endix. 
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however,  sufficiently  strong  to  join  in  open 
insurrection,  but  dispersed  without  fighting. 
The  leaders  were  found  guilty  and  imprisoned, 
while  the  Jesuits  escaped. — In  the  following 
year,  it  was  ordered  that  the  earls  of  Iluntley 
and  Errol  should  remove  from  their  company 
James  Gordon  and  William  Ogilvie,  Jesuits. 
But  the  men  had  sufficient  influence  to  avoid 
apprehension,  and  appear  to  have  effected  their 
escape. 

King  James  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to 
bring  'over  Iluntley  to  the  reformed  religion, 
and  would  probably  have  succeeded  sooner,  had 
not  Gordon  the  Jesuit  dissuaded  him.  A  pro 
clamation  was  issued  against  Gordon,  offering 
one  thousand  crowns  for  his  apprehension.  At 
length,  in  1597,  the  earls  of  Iluntley,  Errol,  and 
Angus  were  received  into  the  Scottish  church. 

As  James  Gordon  was  the  most  celebrated 
Jesuit  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
slight  memorial  of  his  life.  He  was  born  1543, 
and  educated  at  Home,  where  he  entered  the 
order,  September  23rd,  1563.  He  was  pro 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  theology  ^for  nearly  fifty 
years  in  various  foreign  universities.  Engaged 
as  a  missionary  in  England  and  Scotland,  he 
was  twice  imprisoned  ;  his  talents  lay  much  in 
state  affairs,  and  lie  was  employed  by  the  general 
of  his  order  in  many  important  transactions. 
Allgambe  describes  him  as  a  saint,  without  a 
particle  of  human  frailty  ;  but  Dodd  allows  that 
he  lived  very  much  in  a  state  of  dissipation, 
though  regular  in  all  his  professional  austerities. 
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His  writings  are  controversial,  and  were  for 
merly  so  much  attacked  by  the  Protestants  that 
he  was  styled  "  The  Target."  His  death 
took  place  at  Paris,  1620.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  James  Gordon,  also  a 
Jesuit,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Bible. 
This  individual  died  1G41. 

In  1601,  pope  Clement  sent  his  brief  into 
England  for  the  exclusion  of  James,  as  the 
successor  of  Elizabeth,  unless  he  would  pre 
viously  swear  to  bind  himself  to  favour  the 
Romish  church.  Two  well-known  Jesuits, 
John  Hamilton  and  Edward  Hay,  came  to 
sound  his  intentions.  As  soon  as  James  heard 
of  their  arrival,  he  issued  an  order  for  their 
departure.  Still  they  found  lurking  places 
enough  amongst  the  northern  papists,  and  in 
fested  the  country  for  several  years.  At  last, 
Hamilton  was  taken,  and  carried  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  died. 

The  Jesuits,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
gaining  over  James,  now  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  a  party  against  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England.  For  this  purpose  they  set  up 
Arabella  Stuart,  but  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
councillors  prevented  the  design.  James  suc 
ceeded,  to  the  joy  of  all  Protestants,  whether 
Scotch  or  English. 

In  1614,  John  Ogilvie,  a  Jesuit,  was  ap 
prehended  in  Glasgow.  He  had  lately  come 
from  Gratz,  where  his  order  had  a  collegiate 
establishment.  Some  books  relating  to  confes 
sions,  a  warrant  for  granting  dispensations  to 
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those  \vho  held  church  preferments,  some  relics, 
and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Ignatius,  were  found 
upon  him.  lie  was  questioned  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 1st.  Has  the  pope  power  in  matters 
spiritual  over  his  majesty,  and  does  that  power 
extend,  as  Bellnrmine  asserts,  to  things  tem 
poral  ?  lie  replied,  "  I  acknowledge  the  pope 
of  Rome  to  be  judge  to  his  majesty,  to  have 
power  over  him  in  things  spiritual,  and  over  all 
Christian  kings.  But  when  it  is  asked,  whe 
ther  that  power  will  reach  to  things  temporal, 
I  am  not  obliged  to  declare  my  opinions,  except 
to  him  who  is  the  judge  of  controversies,  the 
pope,  or  some  one  deputed  by  him."  2nd. 
Has  the  pope  power  to  excommunicate  kings, 
especially  those  who  are  not  of  his  church,  as 
his  majesty  ?  lie  replied,  "  I  think  the  pope 
has  power  to  excommunicate  the  king ;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  the  king  is  not  of  the  pope's 
church,  I  answer,  that  all  who  are,  baptized  are 
wider  the  pope's  power:'  3rd.  lias  the  pope 
power  to  depose  kings  by  him  excommunicated ; 
and,  in  particular,  has  he  the  power  to  depose 
his  majesty  ?  To  this  he  replied,  "  I  am  not 
bound  to  declare  my  mind,  except  to  him  who 
is  the  judge  of  controversies."  Again,  lie  was 
asked,  whether  it  be  murder  to  slay  his  majesty, 
when  excommunicated  by  the  pope  ?  lie  re 
plied,  "  I  give  the  answer  as  above."  Lastly, 
he  was  asked,  whether  the  pope  could  absolve 
native  subjects  from  the  oath  of  their  allegiance  ? 
lie  made  the  same  reply.  Though  made  ac 
quainted  with  the  dangers  which  such  answers 
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brought  on  him,  he  made  no  recantation.  "  I 
hope,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  you  will  not  make 
this  a  controversy  of  religion,  whether  the  king, 
being  deposed  by  the  pope,  may  be  lawfully 
killed  ?"  He  replied,  "  It  is  a  question  amongst 
the  doctors  of  the  church.  Many  hold  the 
affirmative,  and  not  improbably ;  the  point, 
however,  is  not  yet  determined,  but  if  it  shall 
be  so  concluded,  I  will  give  my  life  in  its 
defence.  To  call  it  unlawful  I  \fill  not,  though 
I  should  save  my  life  by  saying  it."  It  is  need 
less  to  add,  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  suffered  accordingly.  *  Another 
Jesuit,  James  Moffat,  was  apprehended  about 
the  same  time.  He  took  the  safer  part,  and 
condemned  Ogilvie's  deposing  doctrines.  lie 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  The  king- 
declared,  that  he  would  never  hang  a  priest  for 
his  religion,  but  only  those  factious  and  traitor 
ous  men  who  sought  to  overturn  society.— This 
was  a  wise,  tolerant,  and  Christian  decision. 

We  have  presented  the  reader  with  this 
account  of  Ogilvie  in  detail,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself  of  a  Jesuit's  creed 
on  these  interesting  points.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  have  their  opinions  thus  openly  declared  in 
a  public  trial.  It  shows  that  Pascal's  ridicule 
of  the  doctrine  of  probability  is  the  ridicule  of 
argument,  and  that  its  force  consists  in  its  truth. 
Ogilvie's  appeal  to  the  pope,  as  the  sole  judge 
of  controversies,  is,  we  may  add,  an  exquisite 
touch  of  Jesuitical  casuistry. 

*  SpotS\YOOd,  pp.  521,  522. 
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From  the  period  that  Scotland  became  united 
to  England,  it  afforded  little  scope  for  the  ex 
ertions  of  the  Jesuits  in  political  affairs.  The 
great  aversion  of  the  Presbyterians  to  anything 
approaching  to  Popery,  forbade  them  to  come 
forward  in  a  distinct  or  ostensible  form.  Doubt 
less,  however,  they  mingled  largely  with  the 
Jacobites  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  succession 
to  the  English  throne,  but  their  efforts  were  too 
much  blended  with  those  of  their  fraternity  in 
England  to  furnish  materials  for  a  distinct  nar 
rative.  They  also  entered  warmly  into  the 
attempts  of  the  Pretender  in  1745,  but  there 
are  no  available  records  from  which  to  gather 
details  for  our  readers. 
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JESUITS  IN  IRELAND. 

Arrival  of  the  Jesuits— Their  character  by  archbishop  Browne 
—Saunders— Dispute  of  Usher  with  Fitzsimons— Massacre 
in  1641— The  pope's  nuncio,  Rinuncini— Stratford  favours 
the  papists— Cromwell,  his  design  of  an  universal  Protestant 
college— Charles  n.— James  n.— Reflections. 

THE  history  of  Ireland  continued,  during  a  long 
period,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  successive  insur 
rections.  The  emissaries  of  Rome  had  embit 
tered  the  fray,  sometimes  siding  with  the 
English,  at  others  with  the  Irish  party.  Papal 
bulls  followed  each  other,  all  demanding  implicit 
subjection  to  the  Romish  see.  At  length  Luther 
arose,  and  the  light  of  Protestantism  found  its 
way  into  "  The  Holy  Island."  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  Jesuits  to  hasten  from  Rome.  In 
1541,  Alphonsus  Salmeron  and  Paschasius  Broet 
were  deputed,  with  full  authority  from  the  Ro 
man  pontiff,  to  go  and  contest  with  Henry  vnr. 
his  right  and  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 
They  used  their  power,  says  Ribadeneira,*  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  discretion,  whilst  they 
endeavoured  to  retain  in  the  true  faith  the  rude 
*  Life  of  Loyola,  vol.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  198.— Antwerp,  1587. 
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natives  now  faltering  under  the  superior  influ 
ence  of  the  English  crown.  They  never  took 
one  penny  for  themselves,  even  when  it  was 
voluntarily  offered  ;  and  if  they  obtained  any 
thing  under  the  name  of  a  penalty,  they  gave  it 
away  to  the  poor,  without  so  much  as  touching 
it.  With  this  sobriety  and  moderation  they 
continued  some  time  resident  in  Ireland;  but 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  into  France,  as 
they  heard  a  reward  had  been  offered  by  Henry 
ior  their  apprehension.  The  pope,  learning 
their  danger,  ordered  them  into  Scotland,  and 
thence,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  they 
returned  through  France  to  Rome. 

Such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  we 
are  furnished  with  few  materials  for  stating  the 
visits  of  the  seminary  priests  to  that  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  not  like 
angel  visits,  "  few  and  far  between,"  nor  were 
they  designed  to  promote  peace  and  good-will  ; 
but  even  Dodd  and  Lingard  are  unable  to  fur 
nish  us  with  any  distinct  records  concerning 
them.  We  have,  however,  an  admirable  sketch 
of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  Jesuits  given 
us  by  an  Iri.sli  prelate,  so  early  as  the  year 
1551.  It  is  thus  that  they  arc  almost  pro 
phetically  depicted  by  archbishop  Browne,  in 
a  sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin: 
"  There  is  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung  up, 
who  call  themselves  Jesuits,  which  will  deceive 
many,  who  are  much  after  the  Scribes'  and 
Pharisees'  manner.  Amongst  the  Jews  they 
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shall  strive  to  abolish  the  truth,  and  shall  come 
very  near  to  it.  For  these  sorts  will  turn  them 
selves  into  several  forms.  With  the  Jews,  a 
Jew,  with  the  Reformers,  a  Reformer,  purposely 
to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds,  your 
heart:-?,  and  your  inclinations,  and  thereby  bring 
you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool,  that  said  in  his 
"heart,  '  There  is  no  God.'  These  shall  spread 
over  the  whole  world,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  councils  of  princes,  and  they  never  the 
wiser ;  charming  them,  yea,  making  your 
princes  reveal  their  hearts,  and  the  secrets 
therein,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it ;  which 
will  happen,  from  falling  from  the  law  of  God, 
by  neglect  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God,  and  by 
winking  at  their  sins.  Yet  in  the  end,  God,  to 
justify  his  law,  shall  suddenly  cut  off  this 
society,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
much  succoured  them,  and  made  use  of  them, 
so  that  in  the  end  they  shall  become  odious  to 
all  nations.  They  shall  be  worse  than  Jews, 
having  no  resting-place  upon  earth,  and  then 
shall  a  Jew  have  more  power  than  a  Jesuit." 
"  This  singular  passage,"  says  Dr.  Madame,  in 
his  notes  on  Mosheim,  u  I  had  almost  said, 
prediction,  seems  to  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  the  present  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  (I  write  this  note  in  the  year  1762,) 
and  by  the  universal  indignation  which  the 
perfidious  stratagems,  iniquitous  avarice,  and 
ambitious  views  of  the  society,  have  excited 
amongst  all  the  orders  of  the  French  nation, 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage." 
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In  1579,  an  attempt  at  invasion  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  noted  Jesuit,  San 
ders,  was  among  the  leaders.     Of  him  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  short  memorial.      Nicholas 
Sanders  was  born,  about  1527,  at  Charlewood, 
in  Surrey.     He  was  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Mary.     On  the  acces 
sion  of  Elizabeth  he  retired  to  Rome,  was  or 
dained  priest,  and  created  D.D.    Cardinal  llosms 
took  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  his  secre 
tary.     He  was  afterwards  employed  by  that  pre 
late  in  various  affairs  in  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Lithuania.  He  then  became  professor  of  divinity 
at  Louvain,  where  he  published  his  celebrated 
work  in  defence  of  the  papal  supremacy.     In 
1579,  he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  to  Ireland, 
and  died  there  in  the  following  year.     Camden 
states,  that  Sanders  having  promoted  the  re 
bellion  of  Desmond,  was  forced  to  wander  as  a 
fugitive  amongst  the  mountains,  after  the  defeat 
of°thc  insurgents,  and  that  lie  perished  from 
hunger ;  but  Wood  asserts  that  he  died  of  dysen 
tery^  in  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Killaloe. 
Besides  the  work  above-mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  history  "  Of  the  origin  arid  progress 
of  the  English  schisms,"  which  has  been  severely 
commented  on  by  Bayle  and  bishop  Burnet.    He 
wrote  also  against  Jewel  and  Nowel  in  defence  of 
transubstantiation.    He  was  considered  the  most 
acute  advocate  for  the  re- establishment  of  Popery 
in  Eno-land  which  the  papists  could  boast. 

About  this  time,   1599,  the  learned  Jesuit, 
Fitzsimons,  then  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle, 
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sent  out  a  challenge,  defying  the  ablest  cham 
pion  to  come  against  him,  and  dispute  concern 
ing  the  points  in  controversy  between  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  Usher,  though 
under  his  nineteenth  year,  accepted  the  chal 
lenge,  and  when  they  met  the  Jesuit  despised 
him  as  but  a  boy.  After  a  conference  or  two, 
however,  he  was  so  sensible  of  his  wit,  learning, 
and  powers  of  disputation,  that  he  declined  any 
further  contest.  There  is  an  admirable  letter 
of  Usher's  to  Fitzsimons,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract :  "  If  I  am  but  a  boy,  as 
it  has  pleased  you  contemptuously  to  name  me, 
I  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  that  my  carriage  to 
you  has  been  such  as  could  administer  to  you 
no  just  occasion  to  despise  my  youth.  Your 
spear,  belike,  is  in  your  own  conceit  a  weaver's 
beam,  and  your  abilities  such,  that  you  desire  to 
encounter  the  stoutest  champion  in  the  host  of 
Israel.  Therefore,  like  the  Philistine,  you  con 
temn  meeting  a  boy.  Yet  this  I  would  fain 
have  you  to  know,  that  I  neither  came  then, 
nor  now  do  I  come  to  you  in  any  confidence  of 
any  learning  that  is  in  me,  in  which  respect, 
notwithstanding,  I  thank  God,  I  am  what  I  am. 
But  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
whose  companies  you  have  reproached,  being 
certainly  persuaded  that  even  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  he  is  able  to  show  forth 
his  praise,"  etc.— The  result  of  this  dispute  is 
to  be  found  at  large  in  the  works  of  archbishop 
Usher.  It  is  a  most  masterly  argument,  and 
such  as  no  Jesuit  can  even  now  confute. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  give  some  short  account 
of  Fitzsimons.  lie  was  born  in  Dublin,  1509. 
Educated  a  Protestant,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
but  inclining  towards  Popery,  he  went  to  Loa- 
vain,  and  entered  amongst  the  Jesuits.  The 
celebrated  Lessius  was  his  tutor.  lie  acquired 
great  reputation,  and  returned  to  Ireland  as  a 
missionary,  lie  was  imprisoned,  but  sent  forth 
the  challenge,  as  above  stated.  We  are  sorry 
to  say,  that  the  account  which  he  has  left  of 
this  dispute  is  utterly  false.  "Nobody,"  he 
writes,  "  would  hear  me,  though  I  called  with 
a  voice  as  loud  as  Stcntor  to  the  contest.  Only 
there  once  came  to  me  a  youth,  of  about  eighteen, 
very  forward  in  his  understanding,  who  showed 
a  strong  desire  of  disputing  about  the  most 
abstruse  points  of  divinity,  though  he  had  not 
completed  his  course  of  philosophy,  nor  arrived 
at  manhood.  But  when  I  asked  him,  if  he  had 
leave  of  his  superiors,  promising  in  that  case  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him,  the  young  man,  not 
being  honoured  with  any  such  commission,  had 
nothing  more  to  show,  and  returned  no  more." — 
The  falsity  of  this  representation  is  evident, 
from  the  long  and  learned  treatise,  entitled, 
"  An  Answer  to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesuit 
in  Ireland,"  which  forms  the  third  volume  of 
the  works  of  Usher.  It  consists  of  six  hundred 
pages. 

When  Fitzsimons  regained  his  liberty,  he 
returned  to  his  employment  as  a  missionary 
Jesuit.  He  published  several  learned  works. 
During  the  rebellion,  of  which  he  was  a  chief 
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encourager,  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  against 
the  Protestants.  At  length,  1G41,  when  the 
rebels  were  subdued,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for 
shelter  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  English  soldiers.  He  lay  con 
cealed  for  some  time,  and  died  February  1st, 
1G43. 

Of  all  our  divines.  Usher  had  the  best  op 
portunities  for  knowing  the  principles  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  connected  by  relationship 
with  Campian,  He  disputed  before  James 
against  the  Jesuit,  Beaumont,  whose  real  name 
was  Rook  wood,  the  brother  of  him  who  was 
executed  for  the  Gunpowder  treason.  Usher 
was  also  connected  with  the  Stoncyhnrst 
family,  which  produced  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  order.  "  They  were  allied," 
says  Dodd,  "in  their  studies,  as  well  as  by 
blood,  being  both  very  curious  in  searching 
after  the  writings  of  the  primitive  ages.  But  their 
reading  had  not  the  same  effect.  The  uncle 
(Richard  Stoneyhurst)  became  a  Catholic,  arid 
took  no  small  pains  to  bring  over  his  nephew, 
(Usher.)" — The  failure  of  his  efforts  is  a  matter 
of  gratitude  to  God. 

When  James  i.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  A  D.  1603,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
commanding  all  Jesuits  to  depart  within  a 
limited  time  from  Ireland.  Instead  of  obeying 
this  order,  they  attempted  to  excite  new  insur 
rections.  Many  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and 
some  executed.  But  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
was  the  period,  in  which  the  disputes  between 
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the  Protestants  and  papists  in  Ireland  reached 
their  greatest  height.     Yet,  to  serve  their  pur 
pose,  the  Jesuits  affected  to  join  with  the  Pres 
byterians  in  their  opposition  to  Charles.     This 
coalition  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  was  pre 
paratory  to  a  massacre  of  the  English  and  Scot 
tish  colonists  in  Ulster,  which  is  second  only  to 
that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  France.     It  was 
resolved  that  this  horrible  scheme  should  com 
mence  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1G41.      The 
castle  of  Dublin  was  to  be  seized,  but  the  design 
was  prevented  from  being  carried  into  effect.    It 
was  reserved  for  the  north  to  witness  that  scene 
of  barbarity.     Thousands  were  murdered,  not 
a  few  burned  in  their  own  houses,  while  Irish 
ecclesiastics  were  seen  encouraging  the  carnage.* 
The  papal  nuncio,  Rimmcini,  was  active  in 
promoting  dissension  in  Ireland,  and  indulged 
the  hope  of  detaching  the  country  entirely  from 
the  English  government,  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
jurisdiction    of  the  pope.     lie  was  at  length 
compelled  to  flee  to  Italy.     Even   the  Jesuits 
appealed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  against   him. 
The  low  state  of  morality  to  which  the  Romish 
priests  were  at  this  time  reduced  is  evident 
from   the  fate  of  Oliver  Plunket,  the  titular 
archbishop  of  Armagh.     He  fell  a  sacrifice,  as 
Lingard  observes,  to  apostate  friars,  whom  he 
had  punished  for  their  immorality. — He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Nicholas  Plunket,  a  sedi 
tious  Jesuit,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome, 
A.D.   1G48.     lie  went  to   procure  supplies  of 

*  Universal  History,  vol.  xliii.  p.  243. 
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money  for  carrying  on  the  rebellion;  but 
returned  with  loads  of  relics  and  benedictions, 
the  pope  pleading  the  poverty  of  the  Romish 
see. 

There  was  too  much  ground  for  the  suspi 
cions  which  \vere  generally  entertained,  respect 
ing  the  leaning  of  Charles  i.  toward  the  Irish 
papists.  Lord  Strafford,  when  he  filled  the 
office  of  lord-lieutenant,  carried  over  with  him 
sir  Toby  Matthews,  a  notorious  Jesuit  priest, 
and  lodged  him  opposite  to  the  castle,  whence 
he  daily  rode  to  the  public  mass-houses.*  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  Charles's  toleration  of 
such  conduct,  with  his  strong  declarations  of  his 
love  of  the  English  church.  But  the  solution 
of  Kapin  seems  the  most  satisfactory,  that 
Charles  intended  by  his  well-known  phrase, 
"  without  any  connivance  at  Popery,"  to  mean, 
that  he  would  allow  no  mixture  of  popish  and 
Protestant  doctrines  ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
would  not  favour  the  Laudian  party.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  Irish  papists,  especially  the 
Jesuits,  were  much  encouraged  under  the 
viceroyalty  of  StrafFord. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Irish  rebels 
found  their  match  in  Cromwell.  He  quickly 
reduced  them  to  obedience.  We  do  not  defend 
any  needless  severities  ;  but  the  turbulence 
and  distraction  which  existed  over  the  whole 
kingdom  required  a  powerful  arm  to  restore 
even  the  semblance  of  tranquillity.  There  was 

*  See  the  Declaration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  con 
cerning  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  p.  34G. 
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one  design  of  Cromwell,  mentioned  by  Unmet, 
which  is  still  worthy  of  deep  consideration : 
"  If  Cromwell  had  accepted  the  title  of  king,  he 
intended  to  establish  a  council,  in  imitation  of 
ths  Coiigregatio  tic  Propaganda  Fide,  at  Rome, 
to  have  an  eye  to  what  passed  over  the  world, 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion."  Burnet  adds,  the  college  was  to  have 
an  income  of  £10,000  per  annum,  besides  n 
salary  of  £500  each  to  four  secretaries. — This 
is  a  large  sum,  if  estimated  according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  period. 

The  reign  of  Charles  n.  reanimated  all  the 
hopes  of  the  papists  and  Jesuits  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  latter  were  expressly  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  act  of  parliament,  A.D.  1661, 
intended  for  the  relief  of  the  other  Romanists. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Clarendon  was,  their 
declaration  "  that  Catholics  could  not  with  a 
good  conscience  deprive  the  pope  of  his  tem 
poral  authority,  which  he  hath  in  all  king 
doms  granted  to  him  by  God  himself." — "  The 
Jesuits,  in  their  answer,  assert  that  ever  since 
the  year  1G18,  all  Jesuits,  by  order  of  their 
general,  were  obliged,  under  pain  of  damnation, 
not  to  teach  this  doctrine  either  in  word,  writing, 
or  print."  But  this  declaration  has  not  been 
adhered  to.  It  is  still  denied  by  all  the  ultra 
montane  papists. 

When  James  was  duke  of  York,  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  excluding  him  from  the  succes 
sion.  "  The  duke,"  we  are  told,  "spoke  on  the 
bill  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  protesting  that,  what- 
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ever  his  religion  might  be,  it  would  only  be  a 
private  thing  between  God  and  his  own  soul, 
and  no  effect  of  it  should  ever  appear  in  his 
government."  How  accurately  this  promise  was 
observed  by  James,  is  well  known  to  all  the 
readers  of  English  history.  The  Jesuit,  father 
Petre,  was  actually  made  a  privy  councillor. 

With  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  historical 
existence  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland  comes  to  an 
end.  They  could  no  longer  take  part  in  courts 
or  cabinets.  They  henceforth  confined  their 
efforts  to  colleges  and  academies,  to  the  influ 
ence  of  the  confessional,  and  to  domestic  ag 
gressions.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos 
sible,  to  trace  their  efforts  as  a  body  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Romish  priesthood  during  the 
succeeding  reigns.  But  they  have  possessed 
power  of  immense  importance,  though  it  is  in 
corporated  with  that  of  the  Romish  bishops  and 
parish  priests  in  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  by  Clement  xiv.— 
Their  restoration  in  1814— Present  position  of  the  Order- 
Practical  reflections.  ~- 

SUCH  were  the  operations  of  that  mighty  system 
of  fraud  and  iniquity,  which  so  long  filled 
European  society  with  horror  and  suspense. 
An  hour  was  approaching,  however,  which  was 
to  check,  for  a  season  at  least,  its  deadly  poison. 
"Wearied  at  length,"  says  a  nervous  writer, 
"  and  worn  out  by  their  unscrupulous  rapacity 
and  all-grasping  ambition,  their  treacheries  and 
stratagems,  their  seductions  and  briberies,  their 
intrigues  and  cabals,  their  laxation  of  public 
morals,  and  disturbance  of  social  order,  their 
fomenting  of  seditions,  disloyalties,  and  rebel 
lions,  their  instigating  of  massacres,  and  parri 
cidal  cruelties,  and  royal  assassinations  —  the 
monks  and  courtiers,  judges  and  civil  magis 
trates,  churches  and  public  schools,  princes  and 
emperors  of  all  nations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America — all,  all  successively  united  their 
efforts  in  sweeping  them  clean  away,  and  caus 
ing  their  institute  to  perish  from  off  this  earth 
and  from  under  these  heavens."  In  1773, 
Clement  xiv.,  usually  termed  the  virtuous  Gan- 
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ganelli,  issued,  after  much  anxious  deliberation, 
his  bull  for  the  suppression  of  the  order.  It  is 
a  document  of  no  common  bulk,  loaded  with 
precedents,  to  show  the  supreme  authority  ex 
ercised  by  former  pontiffs  in  the  reformation  or 
abolition  of  other  religious  orders,  and  justifying 
the  application  of  the  same  prerogative  to  the 
present  exigency.  The  charges  adduced  are 
various  and  voluminous,  consisting  of  a  recapi 
tulation  of  all  the  former  complaints  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  Jesuits— their  early 
internal  dissensions — their  quarrels  with  other 
orders — their  turmoils  with  the  secular  clergy, 
with  schools,  academies,  and  universities — the 
disputes  arising  about  their  general's  authority 
—together  with  their  struggles  against  the 
authority  of  the  princes  in  whose  countries  they 
were  received.  In  consequence  of  this  bull, 
ten  bishops  went  at  night,  attended  by  a  de 
tachment  of  Corsican  soldiers,  to  all  the  colleges 
and  houses  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  They  took 
possession,  and  placed  guards  over  them.  The 
fathers  delivered  up  their  keys,  and  were  al 
lowed  eight  days  to  provide  themselves  with 
new  dwellings.  The  bull  extended  to  every 
country  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  denounced  against  all 
who  should  harbour  or  conceal  any  of  their 
effects. 

Such  was  the  bull  of  the  celebrated  Ganganelli, 
and  which  was  generally  believed  to  have  led 
to  his  death  by  poison.  Immediately  on  signing 
the  document,  we  are  told,  Clement  remarked, 
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"  U'lie  suppression  is  accomplished.  I  do  not  re 
pent  of  it,  but  it  will  be  my  death."  On  the 
walls  of  St.  Peter  a  pasquinade  appeared,  which 
the  pope  himself  interpreted  as  meaning,  "  The 
holy  see  will  be  vacant  in  September."  Before 
that  period,  several  attempts  to  administer 
poison  to  him  were  made,  but  failed.  In  June, 
1774,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  under  cir 
cumstances  that  left  the  strongest  grounds  for 
believing,  that  he  perished  from  the  effects  of 
poison,  administered  to  him  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
revenge  for  the  destruction  of  their  order.  Jt 
was  a  crowning  act,  worthy  of  their  principles 
and  previous  history.  "  But  time,  the  mighty 
leveller,"  observes  Dr.  Duff,  "rolled  on, "and 
with  it  brought  its  usual  cycle  of  change. 
With  the  extinction  of  the  system,  the  memory 
of  its  intrinsic  evil  and  dangerous  excesses  had 
gradually  passed  into  oblivion  too  ;  and  ere 
the  generation,  in  the  cars  of  whose  youth  and 
infancy  its  death-knell  was  heard  to  sound,  had 
wholly  quitted  the  stage  of  time,  it  was  doomed 
to  listen  to  the  tidings  of  its  sudden  revival 
and  unexpected  reappearance,  in  fuliness  of 
strength  and  renovated  energy."  Pius  vir.,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1814,  issued  a  bull  for  their 
restoration,  not  le.ss  memorable  than  that  of 
Ganganelli  for  their  suppression.  It  sets  forth 
the  duty  of  the  pope  to  employ  all  his  power  to 
relieve  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  world 
—recites  the  revival,  in  1801  and  180-1,  of  the 
order  in  Russia  and  Sicily — and  states  that  the 
pope  would  deem  himself  guilty  of  a  great  crime 
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towards  God,  if,  amidst  the  perils  of  the  Chris 
tian  republic,  he  should  neglect  to  employ  the 
aids  \vhich  the  special  providence  of  God  had 
put  in  his  power,  and  if,  placed  in  the  bark  of 
St.  Peter,  and  tossed  by  continual  storms,  he 
should  refuse  to  employ  tJie  vigorous  and  expe 
rienced  rowers  who  volunteer  their  services. 
More  happy,  more  characteristic  language,  could 
not  have  been  adopted.  The  rower  pulls  one 
way,  and  looks  another.  The  publication  of 
this  bull  was  followed  by  an  act,  "  ordering 
the  restitution  of  the  funds  which  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  Jesuits,  and  making  compen 
sation  for  their  confiscated  property."  * 

The  present  pope,  Pius  ix.,has  confirmed  the 
restoration  of  the  order,  and  the  Jesuits  are  now 
in  high  favour  at  the  Vatican.  They  enjoy 
the  complete  command  of  the  Roman  college, 
and  of  most  of  the  collegiate  establishments  in 
"  (he  Eternal  City."  They  are  again  active  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  (though  not  formally 
restored)  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and 
Prussia,  in  Hanover,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swit 
zerland,  and  France.  In  China  and  the  South 
Seas,  as  well  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
they  are  rapidly  increasing.  In  every  part  of 
the  American  provinces  they  are  awakening 
the  alarm  of  Protestants.f  In  Canada,  they 
have  been  restored  to  a  large  college,  and  have 
numerous  seminaries  in  every  part  of  the  pro 
vince.  Numbers  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  they  are  connected 

*  Poyndcr.         t  Dalton's  Jesuits,  chap.  xiv. 
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with  a  large  missionary  establishment — a  branch 
of  the  Roman  Propaganda.  In  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as,  indeed,  in  all  English  colonies, 
they  are  numerous  and  active.  For  the  English 
who  may  travel  abroad,  they  have  colleges  at 
Douay,  Liege,  Valladolid,  Lisbon,  Brussels, 
Naples,  Paris,  Rome,  Boulogne,  Ratisbon,  and 
in  many  other  places.  Over  these  some  Jesuits 
are  annually  placed. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  the  Jesuits,  however  they  may 
have  suffered  in  outward  appearance  by  their 
official  expulsions  from  different  countries,  are 
as  zealous,  active,  and  energetic  as  in  any  former 
period  of  their  history.  They  have  lost  their 
high  political  importance,  but  they  retain  all 
that  secret  capacity  which  has  rendered  them 
the  objects  of  dread  and  apprehension  ever 
since  the  first  formation  of  their  order. 

Their  principal  efforts  are  now  directed 
towards  the  education  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  should  they  advance  in  the  next  twenty 
years  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  1n 
the  last,  they  will  bid  fair  to  give  no  little 
trouble  to  statesmen.  They  aim  also  at  again 
taking  the  lead  in  learned  and  literary  employ 
ments.  Whatever  can  be  effected  by  cunning 
and  sagacity,  unfettered  by  any  nicety  of  con 
science,  they  will  be  likely  to  accomplish. 
They  are  generally  preferred  by  the  higher 
classes  of  society  as  confessors.  The  number 
less  opportunities  which  they  enjoy  for  instilling 
their  principles  on  the  young  and  unwary,  must 
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render  them  objects  of  dread  to  all  Protestant 
parents.  To  combat  such  men  with  any  pro 
bability  of  success,  we  must  "  be  wise  as 
serpents,  yet  harmless  as  doves."  We  must  "  be 
instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season  ; "  above 
all,  we  must  implore  "  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
from  above,"  and  go  forth,  "  not  wise  in  our  own 
conceits,"  but  confiding  on  that  heavenly  arm 
whose  "  strength  can  be  made  perfect  in  our 
weakness." 

The  recent  revival  of  the  Jesuits  in  France 
is  an  event  pregnant  with  warning.  They  have 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  render 
themselves  once  more  powerful  and  influential, 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  opposition,  too, 
which  they  have  encountered  has  arisen  from  a 
quarter  in  which  we  can  take  no  sympathy.  As 
Christians,  we  abhor  the  infidel  sentiments  of 
Michelet  and  Quinet,  although  we  cannot  deny 
the  correctness  of  much  of  their  reasoning, 
relative  to  this  intriguing  body.  They  are 
correct,  for  instance,  as  the  whole  of  this  volume 
will  testify,  in  assuming,  that  the  slavish  prin 
ciples  of  the  order  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  but 
we  have  no  reliance  whatever  on  the  agencies 
by  which  they  propose  to  arrest  the  evil. 
They  profess  to  think,  that  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  progress  of  science  will  suffice  to  coun 
teract  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  regain  their 
sway  over  the  public  mind.  We  cannot  hold 
out  "any  such  vain  and  delusive  hopes.  It  is 
under  the  mask  of  freedom  and  the  banners  of 
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philosophy,  that  the  disciples  of  Loyola  will 
carry  on  their  attacks.  The  men  -who  despise 
nil  religion,  are  here,  as  in  France,  amongst  the 
foremost  in  their  praises  of  liberty  and  science, 
and  from  such,  this  order  is  not  likely  to  en 
counter  opposition.  It  is  a  deep  attachment  to 
Protestant  truth,  a  heartfelt  love  of  "  that  liberty 
with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,"  which  can 
alone  enable  us  "  to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all,  to  stand." — Let  the  reader, 
then,  be  invited  to  examine  himself,  whether 
he  possesses  this  true  freedom.  It  is  the  gift  of 
God  —  imparted  to  all,  who  truly  seek  it. 
No  forms,  no  ceremonies,  no  zeal  for  opinions, 
however  orthodox,  can  prove  a  substitute  for  it. 
Deeply  feeling,  then,  our  condition  by  nature  as 
lost  sinners,  may  we  flee  as  humble  penitents  to 
the  Saviour  for  pardon,  resting  for  acceptance  by 
simple  faith  on  his  all-atoning  sacrifice  and 
justifying  righteousness  !  In  fervent  prayer,  let 
us  implore  the  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
by  the  pursuit  of  "  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what 
soever  things  are  of  good  report,"  approve 
ourselves  the  followers  of  Him,  whose  name, 
indeed,  the  Jesuits  impiously  adopted,  but  whose 
image  their  order  has  completely  failed  to  bear. 
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